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Jefferson’s Place in Our Architectural History 


R. ISHAM’S review of “Thomas 

Jefferson as an Architect and 

Designer of Landscapes,” by Dr. 
Lambeth and Mr. Manning, which ap- 
peared in the Journal for May, has 
attracted wide attention, and, among other 
communications, the Journal has received 
the following letter. It is evident—or 
would seem to be so, at least—that the 
material mentioned by Mr. Kimball must 
have escaped the attention of both the 
authors and the reviewer of the book in 
question, and its publication in the Archi- 
tectural Quarterly of Harvard University 
will be awaited with keen interest. 


To the Editor of the Journal: 


Mr. Norman Isham has done a service by 
pointing out in detail the inadequacies 
and self-contradictions of Dr. Lambeth’s 


“Thomas Jefferson as Architect.” It is 
unfortunate, however, that he forgets his 
own caution so far as to attempt equally 
hazardous speculation on the same inade- 
quate material. The questions at issue 
cannot be decided by scrutiny of an 
isolated group of documents, still less by 
mere a priori considerations of probability, 
such as both Dr. Lambeth and Mr. 
Isham use. 
them published, many readily accessible, 
could have been brought to bear, which 
would have put an end to such fruit- 
less discussion. The calendars of the 
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Library of Congress, available in any large 
library, indicate many letters between 
Jefferson, Latrobe, and others, that throw 
clear and unexpected light on Jefferson’s 
share in the authorship of the designs for 
the University of Virginia, the Capitol 
at Richmond, and other buildings. Other 
great repositories of Jeffersoniana—the 
Massachusetts Historical Society and the 
Virginia State Library—are obvious 
sources of architectural evidence, in which 
a search shows them to be rich. Abso- 
lutely decisive, however, is the great mass 
of Jefferson’s drawings, the existence of 
which his letters lead one to suspect, and 
which in fact now exists among the papers 
of the late T. Jefferson Coolidge, Jr., of 
Boston. Here are several hundred draw- 
ings, a long series showing Monticello in 
every stage of transformation, studies for 
the Virginia Capitol, plans and elevations 
of Farmington, Edgehill, and Poplar For- 
est, and many other sketches, in which 
the development of Jefferson’s knowledge, 
draughtsmanship, and artistic powers is 
clearly shown. The specification books 
and other memoranda, the library cata- 
logue, with lists of Jefferson’s architectural 
books, are not less interesting. 

All these documents have now been 
generously placed at the disposal of the 
writer, and will shortly be published—the 
first group, those dealing with Monticello, 
in a forthcoming number of the Architec- 
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tural Quarterly of Harvard University. The 
conclusions of the text which accompanies 
them can be established only by a full con- 
sideration of the evidence, which naturally 
cannot be attempted here. A few of the 
more interesting results may perhaps be 
tentatively suggested, however. Thomas 
Jefferson, it seems, though not a profes- 
sional, was nevertheless an architect in 
the true sense, and an architect of con- 
siderable practice, making the preliminary 
studies, working drawings, and full-size 
details for a large number of buildings, 
often without any assistance. In the case 
of the Virginia Capitol, the final drawings 
were made under the direction of the 
French architect Clerisseau. In the case 
of the University, Jefferson asked for sug- 
gestions, and adopted suggestions, not 
only from Thornton, but also from Latrobe, 
who suggested the form of the Library, 
and whose designs for two of the pavilions, 
at least, were executed. Nevertheless the 
drawings reproduced by Dr. Lambeth 
(Pls. V, VI, IX, XV, XVI, XVII, etc.) 
can now be proved definitely to be Jef- 
ferson’s, and the honor of being in every 
true sense the architect of the University 
remains with him. The drawings of Mon- 
ticello by Robert Mills, which have been 
held to prove him its architect, were 
measured drawings and suggestions for 
modification made when the _ building 
already stood substantially complete. Jef- 
ferson appears in the historical develop- 
ment, not as one of the series of amateurs 
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and carpenter-architects carried along by 
the Georgian tradition, but in youth as 
our most enlightened buyer and student 
of architectural classics, our most com- 
petent draughtsman of the pre-Revolu- 
tionary period; later as the uncompro- 
mising protagonist of the Roman revival, to 
whom this movement in America owed its 
impetus and the form of its first monument. 

Perhaps a reviewer is right in disclaim- 
ing responsibility for making the search, 
even the beginnings of which would have 
suggested these conclusions. But to whom 
then should we turn for an authoritative 
solution of the questions involved, if the 
author of a book of scholarly pretensions 
has neglected the task? There has been 
too much of this shirking of obligation to 
go to the sources, too much inconsequent 
fantasy-spinning, in writings on the 
history of American architecture. The 
“Georgian Period”’ itself feebly points to 
wide disagreements in its own pages as 
to the dates of important buildings,—a 
confession of our historical incompetence 
unthinkable in any other country. Mr. 
Brown’s painstaking and scholarly his- 
tory of the Capitol at Washington remains 
without imitators, almost the only worthy 
monument of our architectural history. 
If the subject is to be discussed at all, let 
us have more conscientious search for 
evidence. 

SIDNEY Fiske KIMBALL. 
Department of Architecture, 
University of Michigan. 


Gothic Architecture in England 


To the Editor of the Journal: 

Sir: Mr. Goodhue, in his notice of my 
“Medieval Church Architecture of Eng- 
land,” published in the Journal for the 
month of April, appears to think that there 
is no more difference between what I call 
Gothic, on the one hand, and the pointed 
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architecture of England, on the other, than 
there is between the Parthenon and the 
Erechtheion; and he finds in the fact that 
I do not call the English art Gothic a 
“curious mental attitude.” But I have 
given what I believe to be solid grounds 
for my position, and I think that an 
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objector ought to meet this position by 
reasoned argument, which Mr. Goodhue 
does not offer. 

I believe I have shown that the pointed 
architecture of England retains the struc- 
tural character of the Norman-Roman- 
esque of which it is but an ornamental 
modification; while the pointed style of the 
Ile de France has a structural system that 
is essentially different from that of any 
kind of Romanesque or other art. It 
therefore seems to me improper to call 
both styles by the same name; and if we 
call the French art Gothic (on which I by 
no means insist), we ought, I think, to 
give another name to that of England, in 
order to avoid confusion. It seems to me 
right enough to call the French style 
Gothic, because it appears that the Gothic 
genius mainly inspired and directed its 
evolution; and however much of Gothic 
influence went into the making of other 
styles, in the French alone did this influ- 
ence result in a distinctly new art. To 
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maintain that all medieval pointed archi- 
tecture is equally entitled to be called 
Gothic is to imply that it is all essentially 
the same. 

The distinctive nature of the Gothic of 
the Ile de France became apparent to me 
very soon after I had begun a close and 
systematic study of the monuments them- 
selves; and I think that other people would 
have seen it long ago if attention had not 
been so exclusively directed to ornamental 
details. I did not set out with a “parti 
pris,” as the reviewer suggests, and seek 
by specious arguments to establish merely 
personal notions. There has been much dis- 
sent to my position, in some quarters, 
ever since my book on “Gothic Architec- 
ture’ was first published in 1890; but 
nobody has yet undertaken, so far as I 
know, to refute it by rational argument 
based on analysis and comparison of the 
monuments. 

CuHarces H. Moore, 
Wellfield, Hortley Wintney, Winchfield, Hants. 


The Interesting Report of the Committee on 
Contracts and Specifications 


HILE the Report of the Com- 

W mittee on Chapters, which ap- 

peared in the last number of 
the Journal, marked what may prove to 
be a very fruitful effort to seriously analyze 
the structure of the Institute itself, the 
report of the Committee on Contracts and 
Specifications, which appears elsewhere in 
this issue, likewise marks an equally sig- 
nificant attempt to simplify and more 
effectively co-ordinate the relations of 
architects with contractors and manu- 
facturers. 

The whole report deserves the most 
careful and critical reading; it presents not 
only the result of careful studies by the 
respective sub-committees, but also offers 
a comprehensive plan of action worthy of 





the earnest and painstaking support, not 
alone of architects, but of manufacturers 
and contractors as well. 

We believe that no more useful recom- 
mendations have ever been made _ to 
manufacturers than that of a standard 
size of 8%x11 for all printed matter 
destined for architects’ files, and that each 
subject be treated in separate bulletins, 
rather than grouped together in an un- 
wieldy catalogue. We look forward con- 
fidently to a time when the catalogue, as 
destined for the architects’ office, shall 
become extinct. The science of classified 


indexing and filing has already signaled 
its doom as a defective method of pro- 
viding quickly accessible information for 
architects. 































































Personal Observations of Some Developments 
in Housing in Europe 





By RICHARD B. WATROUS 


Secretary American Civic Association 


tinguished English manufacturer, 

who has given to the world a lasting 
monument in housing by the creation of 
Port Sunlight on the outskirts of Liverpool, 
said of town planning in a very recent 
letter: 

“Town planning is not merely a question 
of levels and gradients, straight or crooked 
streets, and wide or narrow thoroughfares; 
it is also, and to a still greater degree, a 
question bearing directly on the very basis 
of the public health and well-being. It 
would be impossible to build up an im- 
perial, virile race in an ill-planned, con- 
gested town, or section of a town. Hu- 
manity demands air and light even more 
than do plants and flowers. Humanity 
demands, also, social intercourse for proper 
development of brain and character; there- 
fore, facilities for transit in towns and 
cities, so that people can freely meet to- 
gether and join in social gatherings with 
the greatest ease and comfort, are essential. 


Si WILLIAM LEVER, the dis- 
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All these can only be secured in a well- 
planned city.” 

English town planning has been more 
specifically a development in improved 
housing than in almost any other country. 
None of the large cities of Great Britain 
give evidence of definite planning, either 
ancient or modern, with reference to 
esthetic and practical results, as do the 
cities of Germany, both ancient and 
modern, and the newer cities of the United 
States. London, except for a few partially 
executed plans of Sir Christopher Wren, 
is a city that proclaims, almost, a lack of 
planning. But, while there has been a 
lack of the kind of planning that is usually 
more easily perceived and appreciated in 
America, English people have, during the 
past two decades, done wonderful things 
in housing, both in the large cities and in 
the outskirts, where its modern town 
planning was originated, and where it has 
been carried out with the object of solving 
difficult housing problems that had existed 
in the great and con- 
gested urban centers. 

Of the garden cities 
an entire chapter might 
be written of those that 
have been developed 
during recent years in 
Great Britain alone. To 
leave them out of con- 
sideration in a discus- 
sion of European hous- 
ing would be to omit a 
most important factor, 
for to the garden cities 
are being transported 
hundreds and thousands 
of families from the great 
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and thickly populated cities of London, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, and even smaller 
industrial centers. 
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The garden cities of England are natu- 
rally grouped under three principal classes: 
First, the original garden city, of which 
Letchworth is the notable example, and 
which is, in truth, a newly born city in 
every sense of the word, though still of not 
large population. It is located some thirty- 
four miles from London. The original tract 
set aside for Letchworth in 1902 comprised 
six square miles of fine, undulating farm 
lands, partially wooded. Only the section 
necessary for the building of a small city 
was originally planned 
and designed for that 
purpose, the remaining 
area, nearly two-thirds 
of the total, being held 
in reserve for a rural 
agricultural develop- 
ment. The scheme of 
Letchworth has been not 
only to attract to a new 
residential section fami- 
lies from the great cities, 
but to attract also the 
necessary manufacturing 
and industrial plants, in 
order to give the heads 
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of those families employment almost at 


their doors; and the Letchworth plan has, 
up to the present time, succeeded in bring- 
ing together a popula- 
tion of some eight 
thousand people, all of 
whom are dependent 
upon the operation of 
the industrial plants that 
have been located there. 

Second, the garden 
suburb of which Hamp- 
stead in the outskirts of 
London is a_ distinct 
type, and which, like 
Letchworth, has been a 
pronounced success, hav- 
ing been developed from 
an original area of 240 
acres to a present total of 
662 acres, but differing from Letchworth 
in that it is a purely residential garden city, 
and planned so that with superior trans- 
portation facilities its dwellers go from 
their homes to the shops in London and 
return conveniently and at very reason- 
able prices to their rural residences. The 
leading spirit in the development of Hamp- 
stead has been the Honorable Henry 
Vivian, who, as a Member of Parliament, 
was able to do a very large service for all 
of Great Britain in helping to secure the 
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passage of what is now known as the 
Town-Planning Act, which made possible 
an extension and official recognition of the 
coéperative plan by which the garden 
cities of England have sprung into fine 
By the codperative plan the 


realities. 


Tut Town Watt SEPARATING HAMPSTEAD SUBURB FROM THE HEATH 


householder is a continuous lessee of the 
house he occupies, though he is asked, and 
in some cases required, to own stock in the 
holding company of the garden city of 
which he is amember. Eventually he may 
own as much stock as would be repre- 
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sented by the purchase of his house. He 
does not, however, at any time become 
possessed of a deed to his property. 

Hampstead is like Letchworth in another 
respect, in that it was laid out with very 
great care by one of Great Britain’s dis- 
tinguished landscape archi- 
tects, Raymond Unwin. 
There have been combined 
in a delightful manner the 
art of the landscape artist 
and of the architect, for the 
homes are of substantial 
construction and, at the 
same time, of interesting de- 
sign. In conversation with 
Mr. Vivian as to the per- 
manency of the construc- 
tion, he stated that the 
houses are built with a view 
to an occupation of at least 
sixty years, and the finan- 
cing of the copartnership 
company—The Copartner- 
ship Tenants, Ltd.—is on 
that basis, namely, con- 
templating the creation of 
a reserve fund which, at the 
end of that time, may be 
used for rebuilding if neces- 
sary. 

Third, the industrial gar- 
den city, contiguous to a 
manufacturing center, but 
also immediately adjacent 
to the plants giving em- 
ployment to the operatives, 
eliminating the factor of 
transportation to and from 
work, and best illustrated 
by Port Sunlight on the 
outskirts of Liverpool. 
That these industrial garden cities are 
filling a long-felt want is best demonstrated 
by a recent report to the Liverpool edu- 
cation committee, containing a comparison 
between the physique of children attend- 
ing city schools and schools in Port Sun- 
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light. I quote from an address by Mr. 
Vivian. 

“Dr. Arkle’s report to the Liverpool ed- 
ucation committee contained a comparison 
between the physique of children attend- 
ing different classes of schools in the city 
and the schools at the industrial village of 
Port Sunlight. Selecting from the figures 
he presented, those relating to the children 
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“It is also found that the infantile 
death-rate at the Bournville industrial 
village is 80.2 per 1,000, as compared with 
100.2 for the rural district of Bournville 
and 131.4 in Birmingham itself.” 

Departing from the garden city, which 
it must be understood is not distinctly a 
housing development but a combination 
of town planning and housing, one finds 
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attending Class B schools in Liverpool, this 
being the class most nearly comparable with 
Port Sunlight, the position is as follows: 





Boys aged 7 Boys aged 11 


Height 
ns. 


Boys aged 14 


Weight ~~ gaa aoe 
} 





bs. Ins. 





Liverpool 
schools(B) 44.3 | 43.0 51.8 | 59.0 | 56.2 | 75.8 
PortSunlight 

schools. . 47.0 | 50.5 | 57.0 | 79.5 | 62.2 | 108.0 





Difference . 2.7 7.5 5.2 | 20.5 6.0 33.8 
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in London many excellent developments 
of housing as such. For years the British 
Parliament has given much attention to 
the question of housing for the working 
classes in London. Prior to 1851, although 
the overcrowded, filthy, and unsanitary 
conditions of many districts in the county 
of London were known to philanthropic 
societies and workers, and to Parliament 
itself, no effective steps were taken to 
improve conditions by legislation until 
that time, when the late Earl of Shaftsbury 
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called attention to the disgraceful state of 
affairs then existing not only in London 
but in the great majority of large towns 
throughout the kingdom. Owing to his 
endeavors, two acts were passed, com- 
monly known as the Common Lodging 
Houses Act of 1851 and the Laboring 
Classes Lodging Act of 1851. They were 
but initial steps in the legislation necessary 
to make possible the removal of many of 
the ugliest spots in London, and were 
followed by such later acts as the Nuisances 
Removal and Sanitary Acts of 1855, the 
Torrens Act of 1856, and many others, 
including the General Housing and Town 
Planning Act of 1909. An act of 1903 
provided for the acquirement of land by 
counties, either compulsorily or by agree- 
ment, and made possible the erection, by 
county and city funds, of houses to be 
rented direct by the local government. 
Other acts provided for the demolition of 
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old houses and the provision in suitable 
dwellings of accommodations for the per- 
sons of the working classes so displaced. 
Under the act of 1890 relating to London, 
the council may (a) lease land for the 
erection thereon of workmen’s dwellings; 
(b) itself undertake the erection of dwell- 
ings, or the improvement or reconstruction 
of existing dwellings; (c) fit up, furnish, 
and maintain lodging-houses for the work- 
ing classes; (d) make any necessary by- 
laws and regulations for the management 
and use of the lodging-houses; (e) sell 
dwellings or lodging-houses established for 
seven years or upwards, under part 3 of 
the act, whenever such dwellings or lodging- 
houses are deemed by the council and the 
local government to be unnecessary or too 
expensive to keep up. 

The council is also empowered to pro- 
mote the formation or extension of soci- 
eties on a codperative basis, which have 
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for their object the erection or improve- 
ment of dwellings for the working classes, 
and may also assist any such society by 
grants or by guaranteeing advances made 
to the society. 

A personal observation 
of only one of several hous- 
ing operations conducted 
by the London County 
Council under these en- 
abling acts was convincing 
proof that a definite ad- 
vance has been made, and 
that, so far as it goes, Lon- 
don is setting a fine example 
for the housing of certain 
classes of its operatives; 
operatives, it should be 
said, however, who are 
really of the skilled class, 
all of them earning fair 
wages, and able to assume 
the rental of small residen- 
tial properties. It still re- 
mains a matter for very 
serious consideration as to 
how hundreds of thou- 
sands of families lower down 
in the field of labor shall 
be provided for. Such great 
foundations as the Peabody 
Foundation have done won- 
ders in very thickly con- 
gested parts of London. 
The recent developments 
of the London County 
Council have been toward 
the outskirts of London. One such that 
came under my personal observation, is 
known as the White Hart Lane Estate at 
Tottenham. The property is about six 
and a half miles from Charing Cross 
Station in London, and consists of two 
sections, a quarter of a mile apart, one 
containing 49 acres and the other 177 
acres, bought at a total cost of £90,000, or 
about $450,000. Only one of the districts 
has been developed. The estate is situated 
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where a working-class population already 
largely predominates. The council con- 
cluded that it would be impolitic to cover 
the whole of such an extensive area with 
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cheap rented dwellings, and that it would 
be to the general advantage of the neigh- 
borhood if a substantial proportion of 
better-class property could be erected, 
although the council has no power under 
the housing acts to provide dwellings other 
than for the working classes. Careful 
attention has been given to the laying out 
of streets, without, however, such artistic 
application to those details as in the 
garden cities. The cottages, two stories in 
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Two-FamMi_y House, MARGARETHENHOHE 


Georg Metzendorf, Architect 


height, are of brick-and-stone construction, 
and intended to endure for at least sixty 
years. 
sewers, water- and gas-mains, and street- 
lighting have been provided, and a major- 
ity of the cottages are fitted with baths. 
At the White Hart Lane Estate there are 
administrative buildings and a small meet- 
ing hall for tenants. The only philan- 
thropic feature this 
estate is an area of 3.1 
acres, acquired as a gift, for 
a play and recreation center 
for adults and children. As 
shown by the accompany- 
ing pictures, the houses are 
really attractive types of 
residential buildings. One 
does not get an impression 
of crowding, although each 
house is small, ranging 
from the three-room cot- 
tages with scullery, which 
rent at from $1.50 to $2 a 
week, to four- and five- 
room cottages, renting at 
from $2 to $2.50 and $3.50 
a week. Up to July, 1913, 


of 


All the necessary equipment of 
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835 cottages, with an ac- 
commodation for 6,835, had 
been built, and many others 
were in course of construc- 
tion. Many quite new and 
modern conveniences are 
introduced into _ these 
houses. One that was in- 
teresting in connection with 
the use of gas for fuel pur- 
poses was the introduction 
of what is known as the 
penny meter, by which pro- 
vision is made for the flow 
of a certain amount of gas 
upon depositing in a slot 
an English penny, which 
provides for the payment 
for the gas as it is used, 
and which evidently, by its 
general use, is appreciated as a conveni- 
ence. 

As illustrating the character of tenants, 
it was interesting to note that in most of 
these houses there were, stored in closets 
or ready for immediate and frequent use, 
the bicycle, which is still such an important 
adjunct of English life in making possible 
tours to the country. In one cottage of 
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only four rooms, with a 
family of probably father, 
mother, and two children, 
there were three such 
bicycles. These facts are 
mentioned to show that 
this housing is of a type 
that is accommodating the 
skilled operative rather 
than those of whom one 
usually thinks in connec- 
tion with housing designed 
particularly to meet the 
needs of greatly congested 
districts. The White Hart 
Lane Estate is but one of 
a number, including the 
Totterdown- Fields Estate, 
which already accommo- 
dates 9,000 people, and the 
Norbury Estate, accommodating 3,400. 
While the London county officials admit 
that the development in this direction may 
not be having a very material effect in 
eliminating the particularly ugly and 
crowded districts of London, they are, 
nevertheless, opening the way for their 
ultimate elimination, because each new 
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Two-FramMity House, MARGARETHENHOHE 


Georg Metzendorf, Architect 


development of this better character opens 
the way for the vacation of an equal num- 
ber of houses lower down the scale, the 
process being continued until the worst 
are finally permanently vacated. 

The housing conducted by the London 
County Council is cited in connection with 
housing in England as one example of the 
custom that is growing in 
many parts of Europe, of 
the actual ownership, con- 
trol, and management of 
housings by municipalities. 
In London the county 
council is the landlord, and 
the tenant pays his rent 
to the county officers. 

A similar and probably 
larger development of the 
idea has grown up in other 
European countries, notably 
in Germany, where, in a 
large number of cities, the 
municipalities have, during 
the past twenty years, been 
permitted to spend millions 
of dollars in the acquisi- 
tion of lands and in the 
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erection of structures for the housing of none, at least none that he would recom- 
the operative classes. Berlin is hardly to mend as worthy of comparison with that 
be included in that class of cities, at least being carried on in other German cities. 
The Berlin populace lives 
for the most part in large 
apartment-houses of from 
three or four stories in 
height, according to the 
section of the city in which 
the structures are erected; 
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per cent of the area and 
to a height of four stories, 
to the more remote districts 
where only 50 per cent may 
Group or THREE Houses, MARGARETHENHOHE be covered and aed height 
Georg Metzendorf, Architect of three stories. Many new 
areas on the outskirts of 
so far as my observation extended. Con- Berlin proper are growing up, and all of 
sulting one German official deeply inter- the apartment type. 
ested in housing, as to where there might It is in such smaller cities as Frankfort, 
be found some examples of “model hous- Munich, Dresden, Hamburg, Cologne, and 
ing”’ in Berlin, he frankly said there were Dusseldorf that the greatest advances 
have been made. Frank- 
fort stands out prominently 
as one of the cities that by 
legislation has made _ pos- 
sible the acquisition of 
large areas for such de- 
velopment. Up to the pres- 
ent time buildings have 
been erected through the 
agency of building Vereins 
and other organizations, 
which are helped financially 
by the municipality and 
act as landlords for the 
property in the place of the 
city. It is said to be only 
a question of a short time, 
however, when Frankfort 
will engage directly in the 
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ownership and renting of its housing. The 
structures in these other cities, like those 
in most other German cities, are of the 
apartment type, with such 
variations, however, as per- 
mit the reserving of inner 
courts and small garden- 
plots. Munich furnishes 
many delightful examples 
of such development, the 
buildings being four stories 
in height, of brick-and- 
concrete construction, in- 
teresting in their design, 
of fireproof and very sub- 
stantial construction, in-’ 
cluding marble door- and 
windowssills, hardwood 
floors, and concrete stairs. 
The apartments are of the 
three- and four-room class, 
and rent at prices about the 
same as those in London. 
There are in the basements of many of 
these apartments arrangements for com- 
munity laundry-rooms and baths. In the 
rear of these apartments provision is made 
for small garden-plots, not sufficient in 
number to be distributed to all the 
tenants, but enough to make possible 
gardening at one’s own door by those 
sufficiently interested to carry on gardening 
and to pay a small ad- 
ditional fee for the privi- 
lege. 

Dusseldorf is another 
of those cities which, in 
respect to its housing, 
as in respect to all of 
its municipal activities, 
stands, probably, fore- 
most among German 
cities for modern ad- 
vanced methods; and 
Dusseldorf has become, 
in very recent years, 
the owner of hundreds 
of fine apartment-houses 
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erected and designed to accommodate 
operatives drawing meager wages. Every 
provision has been made for substan- 





Group or Four Houses, MARGARETHENHOHE 
Georg Metzendorf, Architect 


tial buildings, with all the necessary 
features of good ventilation, good light, 
and safety that contribute to the health 
and happiness of its tenants. Dussel- 
dorf is also developing, on a somewhat 
smaller scale, the erection in certain of 
its residential zones of small houses in 
rows, similar to such development as is 
found in so many American cities. So far 
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as I was able to observe, Dusseldorf 
afforded almost the only example of this 
kind in Germany that was not of a dis- 
tinctly garden-city class. 

Germany has, however, caught, to a 
degree, the garden-city spirit. On the 
outskirts of Dresden there is the small 
garden city of Hellerau, which is tastefully 
laid out in delightful surroundings, and 
distinguished for the erection of pretty, 
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One of the most perfect of the German 
garden-city developments is that known 
as Margarethenhéhe on the outskirts of 
the great manufacturing city of Essen, the 
Pittsburgh of Germany,—so called because 
of the great iron and steel plants located 
there, notably those of the Krupp Iron 
Works, and, as a consequence, distin- 
guished for the prevalence of a smoky 
atmosphere. The manufacturers of Essen 
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little, detached, semi-detached, and rows of 
houses designed to accommodate single 
families or many families, as the case may 
be. The Hellerau garden city is a par- 
ticular type of artistic development, al- 
though it was apparent that the Germans 
have not yet taken to living in the suburbs 
to the extent that is characteristic of 
Great Britain. The dividing lines between 
the city limits and the open farming 
country are in most cases sharply drawn. 
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have been alert in their efforts to provide 
suitable places of residence for their 
operatives out in the outskirts, removed 
from the dirt and grime of the city. The 
latest and finest development is Margaret- 
henhdhe, given and developed by one of 
the Krupps in honor of his daughter. The 
town section consists of 50 hectares of 
land for the houses, enough to accom- 
modate 16,000 people, and in addition 
there are 50 hectares of land given to be 
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reserved for planting forests to entirely 
surround the town. A generous appro- 
priation of $250,000 was given for the 
erection of the buildings, the designs 
for which, as well as for the town itself, 
were intrusted to the well-known archi- 
tect, Prof. Georg Metzendorf. The houses 
are all of brick or stone, unusually attract- 
ive in their design and colors. 

Other German cities have made small 
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undoubtedly record a great advance in 
improved housing in all European coun- 
tries. There was organized last fall in 
London the International Garden-City and 
Town-Planning Association, with repre- 
sentatives from most of the European 
countries, as well as a representative of 
the American Civic Association of the 
United States. This association holds 
annual meetings, and aims primarily to 
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beginnings of the same kind, but suffi- 
ciently successful to indicate that the 
movement is gaining fair headway, and 
will, in the course of a few years, produce 
many thrifty garden cities, and that there 
will be an exodus from even the great 
apartments of Berlin to its suburban 
sections in the course of time. 

What is true of England and Germany 
will be true of other countries. It is quite 
safe to say that the next few years will 
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extend the garden-city idea, but to en- 
courage and promote all efforts toward the 
right kind of housing. European countries 
are giving unusual attention to studying 
housing in all parts of the world, and many 
of the cities are sending out investigators 
to other countries, including the United 
States, for personal observation and report 
on the most acceptable types of housing 
adequate to meet the needs of the operative 
classes in cities of compact population. 


Clearing Up the Highways 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


President American Civic Association 


VERY architect who has planned 
kK for a client a home or other structure 

abutting on a public highway, and 
who has constructed in his imagination a 
picture in which the structure was the 
center, has, upon an attempt at reali- 
zation, been outraged at the way in which 
blobs of color, splotches of crude pictures 
and rampant special privilege have made 
his dream absurd through obtrusive bill- 
boards or advertising signs. 

There is as yet no defense against these 
enormities, if they are erected on private 
property, within the legal restrictions of 
the community in which they are per- 
mitted to exist. The courts have solemnly 
affirmed the rights of the community so 
far as the protection of the nose and the 
ear are concerned, but the general trend 
of legal decision has been that the eye need 
never be protected, except from blatant 
indecency in picture or word. 

But there is an opportunity to remove 
a great many of these signs, which are 
particularly annoying as they come into 
proximity either to well-considered struc- 
tures or to an orderly street, or to that 
beauty which can be the characteristic of 
an American highway if it has not been 
civilized completely. 

Under the common law, which is re- 
spected in most American commonwealths, 
the highways in a town, or between towns, 
belong to the state, and not to the par- 
ticular township, town, borough, or city 
in or between which they may have been 
created. That is, the highways are the 
property of all the people in the state. 
Any diversion from such primary and 
obvious uses as a highway, which results 
in an advantage or a disadvantage to any 
particular resident of the state, is essen- 
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tially illegal under the common law, and 
often under definite statutes. 

Construed reasonably, it will thus be 
seen that any sign attached, painted, or 
otherwise displayed on the actual highway 
is a nuisance, and may be removed as such 
by any interested person. 

I have not looked it up, but I believe 
the common law would also protect the 
owner of any property abutting on a 
highway or elsewhere against the affixing 
to his property, or placing upon his prop- 
erty, of any such sign without his consent. 
In fact, I am sure that any such intrusion 
would be regarded in law as trespass, and 
the offender would be punished as a tres- 
passer, upon conviction. 

Statute law has also taken up this 
matter in some of the states, and quite 
definitely, at that. In Pennsylvania, for 
instance, there are two acts—one approved 
June 8, 1881, which provides as follows: 


That if any person or persons shall, without the 
consent of the owner or owners thereof, wilfully 
daub, paint advertisements, or post placards upon, 
or otherwise deface, the walls of any building or 
buildings, house or houses, or the fences around 
the yard or yards connected therewith, or any fences 
surrounding or inclosing any vacant lot or lots, 
farm or farms, or shall cause the same to be done 
by others, or if any person or persons shall, without 
the consent of the owner or owners thereof, daub, 
paint advertisements, or post placards upon, or 
otherwise deface, any tree or trees, or shall cause 
the same to be done by others, such offender or 
offenders shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction be sentenced to pay a fine not exceeding 
twenty-five dollars, and undergo an imprisonment 
not exceeding thirty days, or both, or either, at the 
discretion of the court. 


The other, an act of March 10, 1903, 
is somewhat broader, because it aimed to 
protect not only the highways but per- 
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sonal property, as may be noted by its 
three sections, which follow: 


Section 1. Be it enacted: That no person shall 
paste, paint, brand, or stamp, or in any manner 
whatsoever place upon or attach to any building, 
fence, bridge, gate, outbuilding, or other object, 
upon the grounds of any charitable, educational, or 
penal institutions of the state of Pennsylvania, or 
upon any property belonging to the state of Penn- 
sylvania, or to any county, township, borough, or 
city therein, any written, printed, painted, or other 
advertisement, bill, notice, sign, or poster. 

Section 2. That no person shall paste, paint, 
brand, stamp, or in any manner whatsoever place 
upon or attach to any building, fence, bridge, gate, 
outbuildings, or property of another, whether within 
or without the limits of a highway, any written, 
printed, painted, or other advertisement, bill, 
notice, sign, card, or poster, without first having 
obtained the written consent of the owner, or tenant 
lawfully in possession or occupancy thereof. 

Section 3. Every person violating the provisions 
of this Act shall be liable to a penalty of not less 
than five dollars nor more than twenty dollars, to be 
recovered before any magistrate or justice of the 
peace, as fines and penalties are by law recoverable; 
and such written, printed, painted, or other adver- 
tisement, bill, notice, sign, card, or poster is hereby 
declared to be a public nuisance, and may be re- 
moved and abated as such. 


There are provisos which except the 
posting of legal notices, or of signs relating 
to the grounds or premises upon which 
they occur. 

Massachusetts has a law under which 
all these sniping signs along the highway 
are nuisances, and may be immediately 
removed by anyone. New York has a 
similar law. In Maryland an act has 
recently been passed, rather mildly pro- 
tecting the highways, under a penalty or 
fine “‘of not more than ten dollars, which 
fine shall be payable to the State Board of 
Forestry.” 

There may be other enactments of this 
sort, but the broad mantle of the common 
law fully covers the case, in any event, 
and it may therefore be assumed that in 
any of the United States the offended 
citizen may tear down with impunity any 
sign he finds actually upon the public 
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highway, except it be a legal notice placed 
there by the constituted authorities of that 
particular community. 

And just here there is an archaic ex- 
ception, without present justification, in 
the legal requirement of “posting” for 
certain forms of notices. Such posting was 
necessary in the pre-billboard days when 
newspapers were few, but is assuredly not 
at present requisite to the publicity which 
it is the intent of the law to accomplish. 
If there is reason for posting now, it 
could be made effective by the provision of 
a definite bulletin-board for such purposes. 

It is also obvious that any individual 
may protect himself—and it is his duty 
to protect himself—against the painting 
of signs on his fences, or the pasting, 
painting, or attaching of signs on his out- 
buildings, barns, and the like. 

I am hazarding a guess that there are 
probably in existence in the United States 
at this moment not less than one million 
illegal signs, put up in clear defiance of the 
law either upon the highways or upon 
private property, by the various manu- 
facturers of soap, whiskey, tobacco, patent 
medicines, and the like, who assume that 
what is everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business, and that they can carry on their 
law-breaking tactics with impunity. 

In fact, these illegal signs are another 
definite indictment against the methods of 
the billboard fraternity, which, as a whole, 
is quite willing to break the law whenever 
punishment is not apparently close by. 

Now I suggest that architects, who 
are usually leaders in communities, make 
known the fact that these highway and 
fence signs are presumably illegal, and 
that they incite their friends to remove 
them summarily. My friend Kirk Munroe, 
the well-known writer of boys’ books, lives 
in Florida. He hates billboards generally, 
and sniping signs particularly. Several 
years ago he removed, with his own hands, 
from the beautiful five-mile highway be- 
tween the city of Miami and his own 
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community of Cocoanut Grove, every 
clothing sign, whiskey placard, and the 
like. He found, a few days later, that the 
sign men were putting the placards back. 
He followed, and took them down, and 
then went to the business men in Miami, 
who had done the trick, and said he would 
continue as long as they would, and if 
they were anxious to give him rather 
interesting employment, they should keep 
right on! He also delivered a little lecture 
on how advertising might be of reverse 
application, in teaching what not to buy. 
He has had no signs to contend with 
since. 

The National Highways Protective So- 
ciety, headed by the energetic Mr. Cornell 
as secretary, with headquarters at No. 1 
West Thirty-Fourth Street, New York, is 
vigorously pushing this general protective 
idea. All the automobilists realize how 
desirable it is to have the highways free 
from signs other than those which will 
increase the convenience, safety, and 
pleasure of their use of plain and simple 
directions as to where to go or how to go 
there. The motor organizations, therefore, 
are also interested in having clean high- 
ways. But I must here sound a note of 
warning against the acceptance of signs 
advertising somebody’s hotel, or drink, 
or tires, in connection with highway infor- 
mation. I have had to protest, for in- 
stance, against the acceptance of park 
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seats in a city, glaringly lettered with the 
name of a clothing firm, on the basis, first, 
that such signs were absolutely illegal; 
and, second, that they were a confession 
of pauperism on the part of the com- 
munity. 

Architects who want to protect their 
dreams in the towns and in the country 
will help to get rid of illegal sniping signs. 
such as I have mentioned. They can also 
rather readily and completely abate an- 
other feature of the sign nuisance by pro- 
tecting the surroundings of buildings being 
erected under architectural supervision 
from the insidious intrusions of the sniping 
sign-man, who usually tacks or pastes his 
glaring tin howls for patronage as nearly 
all over such premises as is practicable. 
If in the specifications furnished clients, 
the poster-hating architect will have in- 
serted a simple paragraph reserving to the 
owner all advertising rights, then contrac- 
tors who permit the sniping for nothing or 
for some consideration can be restrained. 
In my own sign-fighting experience, I have 
found the owner of defaced premises prac- 
tically helpless, because it was assumed 
that the contractor for his building had a 
right to the incidental revenue from sign- 
posting permissions. 

Constant vigilance and a sharp, heavy 
knife with which to pry off the sniping 
signs are both desirable. Every little 
success counts. 


The New Billboard Ordinance in New York City 


On page 361 will be found a brief résumé of the 
agreement entered into between certain of the bill- 
posting interests of New York City and a commis- 
sion to consist of the presidents of the Municipal 
Art Society, the Mural Painters of America, the 
Architectural League, and the Real Estate Board. 
It is a hopeful sign of progress toward signal better- 


ment of the intolerable affronts to public decency 
which have crept in through the unlicensed abuse 
of billboards throughout the country. And if it 
only offers a somewhat pathetic proof of the fact 
that, as a nation, we have our limits of tolerance, 
let us at least be thankful that there are limits. 
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William Merchant Richardson French, Honorary 
Member, A. I. A., died June 3 at Chicago, at the age 
of seventy-one years and eight months. Up to within 
a month of that time, he was actively performing the 
duties of Director of the Art Institute of Chicago, 
a position which he had held for thirty-five years, 
ever since the Art Institute was founded. The 
important position which he held for so long a time, 
in what now ranks as the second Art Museum in 
this country, was one whose successful management 
put him at the head of his profession. He was 
responsible not only for its organization, but as well 
for its management through a career marked by 
nothing but progress and successful achievement. 
What the Art Institute is today is mainly due to 
Mr. French’s management. 

He was born at Exeter, N. H., October 1, 1843; 
was a graduate of Exeter Academy and Harvard 
University. He served in the Army of the Union 
during the Civil War, and afterward prepared for 
the profession of civil engineering. He moved to 
Chicago in 1867, and engaged in literary pursuits, 
being for a time Art Editor of the Chicago Tribune. 
Then he afterward formed a partnership with 
H. W. S. Cleveland, a landscape architect, under the 
firm name of Cleveland and French, his activity 
being devoted to the engineering work in laying out 
grounds. He was an active member of the Chicago 
Literary Club, having contributed several papers 
to it on matters connected with art, and was not 
only a draughtsman of great ability, but had the 
faculty of illustrating his lectures with powerfully 
drawn sketches on a large scale. All of these experi- 
ences fitted him for his future profession. 


In Memoriam 
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But it was his broad culture and knowledge of 
men as he found them that fitted him for the work 
to come. He may be said to have made the profes- 
sion of Art Director, one which, thirty-five years 
ago, was unknown; and, to all appearance, there is 
not even now a training-school for this great calling, 
except that of individual experiences. Contrary to 
common belief, an art Director is not necessarily an 
artist. He can not be taken from the Class of Art 
Instructors, who are necessarily specialists in their 
several lines of work. He must be a man of good 
education and general culture in all that pertains 
to art, possess catholic as well as conservative 
opinions on all branches of art, and appreciate their 
relative values when they are brought together in 
museum organization. 

Such was Mr. French,—but he was more. As 
manager of a museum which includes in its working 
department continuous exhibitions the year round, 
illustrating the various phases of modern progress 
in art, he had the ability, through all these years, 
to carry them on without confusion or jealousies, 
and always to preserve harmony between the va- 
rious specimens of professional “temperament” 
with which he was brought into contact. 

Space will not permit an account of the great 
school that he organized and directed, which is 
today the largest in America, and has produced 
many of the most talented artists of our day; or 
his encouragement of the study of architecture, and 
his liberal treatment of the Illinois Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, which is installed 
under the egis of the Art Institute of Chicago. 

Peter B. Wicur (F). 


JOHN J. FLANDERS (F) 
Diep May 6, 1914 
Admitted to the Western Association in 1884; to Fellowship in 1889 


John J. Flanders (F) died at Glencoe, Illinois, 
May 6, 1914. He was a native of that city, and was 
born June 30, 1847. His education was obtained at 
its public schools, and early in life he entered the 
office of T. V. Wadskier, architect. Later he served 
in all the positions open to students and draughts- 
men in the offices of W. W. Boyington and Burling 
& Adler. All of these employers have passed away. 
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He commenced to practise with Charles Furst, under 
the partnership name of Furst & Flanders. Mr. 
Furst had been a fellow worker with him in the 
office of Burling & Adler. When this partnership 
ended, he was appointed as architect for the Board 
of Education, in which capacity he served eight 
years, during which he formed a partnership with 
W. Carbys Zimmerman. A large number of public- 
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school buildings were designed during this term. 
Since his dissolution of partnership with Mr. Zim- 
merman he has practised alone. 

Mr Flanders was elected a member of the West- 
ern Association of Architects in 1884. He became a 
Fellow of the American Institute of Architects when 
the Association was consolidated with it in 1889, and 
a member of the IIlinois Chapter at the same time; 
he was also a member of the Chicago Athletic Club, 
the Iroquois Club, the Old Settlers’ Club, and the 
Medinah Temple, Oriental Consistory. 

Among prominent buildings in Chicago designed 
by Mr. Flanders, in addition to many school build- 
ings, are the Haymarket Theater, and the Mallers’ 
Office and Bank Buildings at La Salle and Quincy 
Streets, now the La Salle Street Trust and Savings 
Bank. 

Mr Flanders was a modest, quiet, and unassum- 
ing man, and had high ideals of the practice of 
architecture. Perer B. Wicurt, (F), Chairman. 
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Resolution adopted by Illinois Chapter, A. I. A., 
June 9, 1914. 

John J. Flanders was one of the older members 
of the Chapter, having been originally a member of 
the Western Association of Architects, in 1884. His 
face was not familiar to all of our members because 
he resided outside of the city and did not attend the 
meetings regularly; but he was in sympathy with all 
of the Chapter’s endeavors. At the time of his death 
he had attained the age of nearly 67 years, having 
been born in Chicago, June 21, 1847. He was of a 
singularly modest and unassuming disposition. His 
work, if not brilliant, was honest and conscientious, 
and a worthy example to the present and rising 
generation. The Chapter, therefore, orders that the 
record of his life herewith submitted be entered upon 
the proceedings of the Chapter, and submitted to 
the Journal of the Institue for publication. 


SOLON S. BEMAN (F) 
Diep APRIL 23, 1914 
Admitted to the Institute in 1882; to Fellowship in 1886 


Resolution Adopted by Illinios Chapter, A. I. A., 
June 9, 1914. 

Solon Spencer Beman was born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., October 1, 1853, and died April 23, 1914, in 
Chicago. 

At the age of seventeen he entered the office of 
Richard M. Upjohn, of New York, where he re- 
mained for seven years, drinking inspiration at the 
architectural fountainhead of that time. In 1879 
he was called to Chicago to undertake the design of 
the buildings that comprise the works and town of 
Pullman. In this work he evinced that good judg- 
ment in taste and that structural insight with which 
he was so largely endowed, and which remained his 
to the end. 

It is needless to catalogue his professional 
accomplishments. That which appeals to us most 
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deeply at this time is his standing as a man. Gen- 
erous, considerate, and kindly he was to all who 
came into personal contact with him. Those who 
worked under him, as well as those who sought his 
advice, will remember with gratitude the consid- 
eration and courtesy which they always received. 
He stood for the highest ideals in practice as he did 
in life. 

He was taken from his work in his prime, and 
the community, as well as the profession of archi- 
tecture, has reason to regret that his personal 
influence has been removed. To many his spirit 
still remains a guide and a benediction. 

Resolved: That these notes be spread upon the 
records of the Illinois Chapter, American Institute 
of Architects, and that a copy be forwarded to 
his family. 


A. WELCH 


Diep JUNE 3, 1914 
Admitted to the Institute in 1905 





Housing and Town Planning 


A ‘‘Model Farm Home’’ 


Minnesota First to Plan Farmhouses 


The Minnesota State Art Society is one of the 
many wheels in the machinery of the Minnesota 
State Government, and is supported by state legis- 
lation. It is in reality the clearing-house for the 
art interests of the state. Its effort in meeting many 
practical problems and demonstrating that art can 
be made a part of everyday life, as well as to further 
the needs of people, both in the rural districts and 
city, resulted in this “Farm Home” competition. 
Minnesota is the first state in the Union to have 
instituted a “Model Farm Home” competition, 
and has accumulated, through this competition, a 
wealth of material, all of which has been made 
available for the direct benefit of the farmer. 


Plans and Model Circulated 
Throughout the State 


The State Art Commission, in order to make 
this problem a practical one, and to assist the farmer 
in visualizing what a “model farmhouse” may look 
like in reality, had made a miniature model in plas- 
ter, which was a replica of the original first-prize 
plan. This house was painted according to the 
specifications by the architect, and the color scheme 
was carried out in such a way that a lesson might 
be brought home to the farmer as to how to paint 
the exterior of the house and produce some relation 
between it and the landscape proper. 

Both this model and the thirty plans for “Model 
Village Houses” are circulating now throughout 
Minnesota, visiting farmers’ institutes, agricultural 
stations, high schools, clubs, and societies. A dupli- 
cate set of plans has been made, making it possible 
to operate two circuits rather than one. 


May Build Model House 


It is hoped to build a “Model Farmhouse” on 
the Agricultural College Grounds at St. Anthony 
Park. This will afford students and other people an 
opportunity to familiarize themselves with the 
arrangement of the farmhouse equipment, and will 
make it possible for the farmers and farmers’ 
wives who come for the short courses at the Agricul- 
tural College, as well as those who attend the State 
Fair, to learn how proper arrangement saves labor 
and annoyance, and how, for the same amount of 


money, the house may be furnished properly and 
can be made to make life more pleasant upon the 
farm. 


“Model Farmhouse” Arrangement 


The “Model Farmhouse” and plans which are 
herewith submitted provide for ten rooms, at the 
cost of $3,500. The location of the house is assumed 
to be on a knoll, near a country road, partly wooded 
and adjacent to other farm-buildings. There is a 
basement under the entire house, providing space 
for heating, water-supply and lighting apparatus, 
and for storage-rooms. On the first floor is a living- 
room, a bedroom, a dining-room, a kitchen, or a 
dining-room and kitchen combined, a pantry with 
space for refrigerator, a wash-room and closet for 
the farm help. On the second floor there are five 
bedrooms, a bathroom and a small sewing-room; 
two of the bedrooms for the use of the farm help are 
separate from the others, being approached by a 
special stairway leading from the wash-room on the 
first floor. The methods of heating and lighting and 
the character of the plumbing are determined by the 
limit of cost, and the house is figured on a basis 
of 15 cents a cubic foot of space, with the porches 
reckoned at one-fourth of the total cubage. 


First-Prize House 

The first prize for drawings, which, according to 
the judgment of the jury came nearest to represent- 
ing a “Model Farmhouse” at the required cost, 
was won by Hewitt & Brown, architects, of Minne- 
apolis. Five other prizes were awarded. Of the six 
prize-winners two were women. The first-prize 
drawings called, in their memoranda, for the accom- 
panying details: 

Basement, with walls and floor of concrete. 

Frame construction, with metal lath, plastered on 
the outside. 

Use of stock lengths of lumber, provided for by 
centering all bearing partitions above one another. 

Roof of shingles, preferably stained. 

Brown stain for exterior woodwork, except for 
blinds, which are to be painted green. 

Sand-finished and tinted interior plaster. 

Oak or birch woodwork in living-room and dining- 
room, and spruce, pine, or fir in the other rooms, 
stained to suit the preference of the builder. 
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Electric lighting, to be supplied from a small 
dynamo driven by a gasolene engine and from a 
storage battery; engine to be connected with shaft- 
ing to drive pump, air-compressor, and laundry 
machinery. 

Warm-air furnace, providing both heat and 
ventilation. 

Concentrated plumbing; sewage disposal by a 
home-made septic tank. 

The estimated cost included all plumbing—for 
laundry, kitchen, bathroom and washroom, and 
also wiring for electric lighting; but not the engine, 
dynamo, or storage battery. 


Square House the Favorite 


Because of compactness and economy in build- 
ing, the square house was the favorite in the draw- 
ings submitted, though several, including two 
prize-winners, were in the L-shape or a modification 
of it. The L-shape made it easier in some respects to 
separate the bedrooms of the help from proximity to 
those of the family, but this difficulty was so well 
overcome that the first and second prizes went to 
architects submitting square houses. 





Recently the Journal reviewed the effort being 
made toward a solution of the many problems result- 
ing from a lack of building regulations in New York 
City. It seems pertinent to note briefly the steps 
already taken by the Board of Estimate and appor- 
tionment, indicating how seriously this matter has 
been considered. New York has a difficult problem 
to solve, which, sooner or later, will appear in other 
cities, and the results of this study of New York 
conditions will surely have a very direct bearing 
upon legislation in other municipalities. As a result 
of having been allowed to develop without height 
regulations, New York presents a set of facts from 
which we should be able to draw conclusions of 
infinitely greater value than those arrived at through 
a theoretical consideration of the subject. 

On February 27, 1913, the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment appointed a committee, con- 
sisting of Mr. Geo. McAneny, Mr. Lewis H. Pounds, 
and Mr. Cyrus C. Miller, to take under consideration 
and “inquire into and investigate conditions actually 
existing, and to report whether in their judgment 
it was desirable to regulate the height, size, and 
arrangement of buildings hereafter to be erected or 
altered within the City limits, with due regard to 
their location, character, or uses.’ Following this 
action, an advisory commission of nineteen members 
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INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
Cash Prizes 


A $500 cash prize was awarded for this competi- 
tion and divided into six prizes. The State Art Com- 
mision did not use all of its funds for the awards, 
and the Director of the Society obtained from people 
and organizations who were interested in the idea 
of beautifying and making more comfortable the 
homes of the farmers, assistance and contributions. 


Better Living Conditions a Practical 
Art Problem 


This action taken by the State Art Commission is 
one of a number which it is hoped will demonstrate 
that better living conditions, with modern con- 
veniences at moderate costs, is no other than a prac- 
tical art problem, and that it becomes a part of 
the needs of people in both city and country, quite 
as much asa knowledge of agriculture becomes an im- 
portant and essential part of the farmer’s livelihood. 

Information concerning these “Model Farm 
Homes,” and other industrial work carried on by the 
State Art Society, may be had by addressing the 
State Art Commission, Mr. Maurice I. Flagg, 
Director, Old Capitol, St. Paul, Minn.—Contributed 
by the Minnesota State Art Commission. 


was formed to codperate with this committee, 
and to report, after a thorough and careful investi- 
gation of conditions both here and abroad. On 
December 23, 1913, this commission reported to the 
committee in a very exhaustive report showing the 
conditions, and recommending definite measures to 
be enacted to properly regulate building. The 
Board of Estimate, after considering carefully the 
report presented by the commission, prepared a 
resolution, the purpose of which was the appointment 
of a commission to take the whole subject under 
consideration, and later to recommend in detail 
such measures as were suggested in the previous 
report. It should be kept in mind that the previous 
report suggested definite measures as regards the 
already intensively developed districts, but did not 
recommend either the outline or the area of districts, 
or the exact set of regulations which should be 
applied to the various districts. 

Hearings upon this resolution were held before 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, at 
which there appeared many individuals and repre- 
sentations of organizations, speaking both in favor 
of and against the resolution. Although this reso- 
lution in itself suggested simply a further study of 
the problem, and provided for further hearings 
before the enactment of any part of it into the ordi- 
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nances of the city, some opposition developed, 
which was relatively insignificant as compared with 
the support extended by various interests. Repre- 
sentatives from the larger real-estate concerns, bank- 
ing interests, owners of property, the big metropoli- 
tan insurance companies, the City Club, various 
societies interested in such matters, and the New 
York Chapter of the American Institute of Architects, 
all appeared in its favor. A few years ago many of 
these interests were opposed, which goes to indicate 
that the present conditions in New York are such as 
to make obvious the necessity of some sort of regula- 
tion. One fact appearing in the report was accen- 
tuated by its presentation at this hearing, namely, 
that the buildings of Manhattan over ten stories in 
height occupy less than 1 per cent of the areas, and 
that there are but fifty-one buildings over twenty 
stories in height; yet, notwithstanding this fact, 
there are certain areas presenting intolerable con- 
ditions of congestion. 

As the matter stands today, it looks as if the 
excellent work done by the committee of the Board 
of Estimate and the commission was to serve as an 
initial step toward proper regulations, and that, 
under the authority given to the Board of Estimate, 
by the passage of this last resolution appointing 
a Commission to conclude the investigation, and 
to make definite and specific regulations for Greater 
New York, we are in a position to hope that we will 
shortly do away with the old happy-go-lucky 
methods that have characterized the building of 
our cities. 

The full text of the resolution in question is as 
follows: 


Whereas. Chapter 470 of the Laws of 1914, 
approved by the Governor, April 20, 1914, authorizes 
this Board [Estimate and Apportionment] to divide 
the city into districts, and to regulate the height of 
buildings, the areas of courts and open spaces, the 
location of trades and industries, and the erection 
of buildings designed for specific uses, and 

Whereas, The statute provides that, before 
establishing such districts and adopting such regu- 
lations, this Board shall appoint a commission, 
“to recommend the boundaries of districts and 
appropriate regulations to be enforced therein,” 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Board appoint a Commission 
on Building Districts and Restrictions of not less 
than nine nor more than nineteen members, serving 
without pay, if not already in the employment of 
the city, to recommend the boundaries of districts 
and appropriate regulations to be enforced therein, 
and, 

Resolved, That the Committee on City Plan, the 
Chief Engineer of the Board, the presidents of the 
various boroughs, and, the various city departments 
be requested to advise with the commission, and 
to codperate actively with it in the preparation and 
study of the necessary data, and 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the City Plan 
Committee shall serve also as secretary of the com- 
mission, and, 

Resolved, That before reporting its recommenda- 
tions the commission shall hold public hearings 
thereon. 

FREDERICK L. ACKERMAN, 
Chairman Committee of Public Information. 


Housing and Town Planning Notes 


Kansas City Chapter. 


A communication from W. R. B. Willcox, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Town Planning, was read, 
discussed, and referred to the President and Secre- 
tary of the Chapter as a Sub-Committee on Town 
Planning, with authority to make necessary expendi- 
tures in the endeavor to get the information from 
the territory of the Chapter, as requested by 
Mr. Willcox. 


Washington State Chapter. 


Mr. Loveless, reporting for the committee which 
had in charge the scheme to supply the public with 
stock plans for small houses, reported that a number 
of men had been working on the designs of such 
houses, and that one drawing had been received. He 
reported the result of his correspondence with the 


Secretary of the Institute and the Minnesota State 
Art Commission, which latter organization, in 
codperation with the Minnesota State Chapter, 
last year conducted a competition for a model farm- 
house, which has been made available to the public 
in the form of complete working drawings, ata 
nominal sum, and is this year conducting a similar 
competition for a model village house. He urged 
the duty of architects to supply the need of the 
public for small houses, and called attention to the 
educational opportunity such a plan would afford. 
After a general discussion, in which Mr. Heath 
reported that his office had held a competition for 
a small house among their own draughtsmen, it 
was moved by Mr. Willcox and voted that a regular 
Chapter committee be appointed to devise ways 
and means to carry the small-house scheme into 
effect, and report at a later Chapter meeting. 
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Variations in Roman Keystones 


One might say that the keystone originated in 
Rome, for although the principle of the arch was 
undoubtly known to the Egyptians and Greeks, the 
Romans were the first to use it commonly in their 
buildings. They were quick to seize upon the key- 
stone as a logical place for decoration, and the 
bracket, or console, from which the keystone devel- 
oped in ever-increasing richness, is too familar to 
need description. One of the most beautiful exam- 
ples of this type is to be found on the Arch of Titus. 

The classic tradition was so strong in Rome that 
the Romanesque and Gothic styles were never 
thoroughly understood. In the former style, the 
small brick arches, often recessed in successive 
orders, were not suited to the development of key- 
stones, while with the introduction of the Gothic 
pointed arch the keystone sometimes disappeared 
entirely, leaving a joint at the apex. 

With the coming of the Renaissance, however, 
the keystone also was “‘re-born.”’ As is true in regard 
to architectural forms in general, we here find a 
reversion to classical models. The bracket form of 
keystone reappears, though more slender than its 
Roman prototype, and more simply treated. In 
some instances, a cartouche with a heraldic device jg carved on the face of the bracket, suggested by 
the marble shields which were often hung from an 
iron hook over the entrances of the houses. In pass- 
ing, it may be said that property changed hands 
frequently in those days, and a new owner could 
easily assert his proprietorship by hanging a shield 
over his door. Unfortunately, owing to ease of 
removal, many of these beautiful shields have fallen 
prey to the dealer in antiques, so that one now may 
find the escutcheon of some proud Roman family 
adorning the garden of a foreign parvenu. 

As the Renaissance style developed, the archi- 
tect’s ingenuity was taxed to find new decorative 
motives for his keystones. Lions’ heads, grotesque 
masks, garlands, and drapery were commonly 
employed, until, in the baroque period, one may 
expect to find almost anything. Over one church 
door is a bank of clouds dotted with cherubim. 
Another startling instance of the extremes which 
were resorted to at this time may be seen over the 
side door of the Palazzo della Consulta. The upper 
part of the keystone represents the bust of a very 
old woman conveniently fitted with a pair of bat’s 
wings with which she supports the heavy over- 
hanging cornice—apparently in great agony, as her 
face is contorted and her mouth wide open, as though 
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wandering through their seemingly endless, lofty 
apartments. A favorite entrance-motive consists 
of a simple arch order, usually Doric, the cornice of 
which is continuous, carrying a balcony. The frieze 
and architrave break over each column and over the 
keystone, which thus acts as a central support for 
the cornice. It is a logical and pleasing composition, 
happily avoiding the heavy aspect which would 
result from an unbroken entablature, as well as the 
opposite extreme of a thin cornice with too long 
a span. 

There are here shown some perspective sketches 
of a few of these Renaissance keystones. No. 1 


screaming forth her hatred cf the architect who 
placed her in such an uncomfortable position. This 
unfortunate man was apparently Ferdinando Fuga, 
for it was he who built the palace in 1739. 

This is but an exaggerated and decadent example, 
however, for many keystones of the High Renais- 
sance are both interesting and pleasing. They are 
most often found over the doorways of the great 
Roman palaces, the vastness of which cannot be 
appreciated by studying Letarouilly, but only by 


geet FTE 


ee 


is from the doorway which was added to the 
Palazzo Sciarra in 1640. The front of the bracket 
is decorated with a grotesque mask crowned by a 
shell. Cloth-garlands (a word here coined for want 
of a better term) are hung from the upper volutes 
of the bracket, and, passing through the eye-holes of 
the mask, reappear at its mouth, and hang in gath- 
ered folds below. The arrangement is rather bizarre, 
but the ingenious manner in which the composition 
is bound together cannot be denied. No. 2 is from 
the north doorway of the Lateran Palace, erected by 
Domenico Fontana in 1586. It is set boldly over a 
square-headed door, the lower volute gripping the 
top moulding of the trim. Two great garlands of 
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fruit on either side also serve to tie the central 
motive to the rest of the composition. This is one of 
the most pleasing doorways in Rome. 

No. 3 is from the neighboring Porta San Giovanni, 
which was built in 1574. The keystone itself is a 
large, plain block, decorated with a curious negroid 
head crowned with flowers, in high relief. This is 
the only decoration to be found on the entire gate- 
way, with the exception of an unfortunate cartouche 
on the very top, which scarcely mars an otherwise 
noble composition. The architect has relied, for his 
effect, upon the bold scale of the voussoirs and the 
skillful use of beveled surfaces; and the virile sim- 
plicity which results is particularly suited to the 
gate of a city. 

A marked contrast to the above is No. 4, from the 
entrance to the Colonna Gardens. It is small in 
scale, playful, and intimate. The figure of a double- 
tailed mermaid, the crest of the Colonna family, is 
carved on the front of the bracket, to the sides of 
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which she is clinging, seated astride an acanthus 
fleuron. 

No. 5 is from the palace of the Cardinal Vicar, on 
the Via della Scrofa. The sketch gives but a faint 
idea of the beautiful execution of the carving, which, 
however, is so plentiful that it almost completely 
covers the bracket. The function of the keystone 
in supporting the block above is thus not sufficiently 
expressed, and the structural form is lost under a 
profusion of grapes which crown the genial face ol 
Bacchus—a rather frivolous motive for the palace 
of a prelate! The sculptural exuberance of this key- 
stone can well be pardoned, for, with the exception 
of the simple architectural enframement of the door- 
way, the rest of the facade is almost devoid of 
decoration. This is an excellent illustration of the 
principle of concentrating ornament in one spot in 
contrast to a large, plain surface—a principle which 
was also taught to the Spaniards by the Moors. 

LAWRENCE GRANT WHITE. 


Paris Letter 


Architecture at the Salon des Artistes Francais 


At the Salon this year there is an impressive 
group of drawings, varying in size from the minute 
water-color as big as a visiting-card to the immense 
sketches, whose merit may be judged only from 
across the room. Many of these great drawings are 
daring dreams, for the most part quite impossible 
of realization. They are essentially school work, 
whose only real purpose is to exercise the imagi- 
nation of their authors, to familiarize them with all 
that is great and inspiring in architecture. May the 
designers be spared a too rude awakening on the 
unhappy day, when the gentle client calls them cn 
the phone to come in haste to advise concerning a 
leak in a gutter or a plumbing pipe, or concerning 
the best method of breaking up a happy family of 
mice who have gone to housekeeping in the furnace! 

To return to the exhibition: The city of Paris, 
assisted by certain private interests, has of late 
years inaugurated several competitions, with a 
view to bettering the housing conditions available 
for the working classes. It is hoped that the sites 
may be better utilized than in the past, that the 
houses may be free-standing; each with its own garden 
or truck-patch, and that light-courts may be en- 
tirely done away with. Further, it is intended that 
the houses in a given operation may be grouped 
together so as to form an attractive ensemble; and 
these groups are to have common bathing estab- 


lishments, Iaundries, day nurseries, workshops, 
and even possibly dispensaries, lecture-halls, and 
libraries, where the size of the operation warrants it. 

M. Vandozer shows an excellent set of drawings 
submitted in one of the competitions. He has been 
particularly happy in the economical use of the site 
provided, and in the nice grouping of the individual 
units. 

M. Japy shows a clever restoration of the Manor 
House of Ango, which is forcefully rendered. This 
house was the residence of the Dieppe shipowner of 
that name, who is remembered for the princely 
reception which he offered to Francis I on one 
occasion, and also for the private military expedition, 
which he personally financed and conducted against 
the city of Lisbon. The water-colors which accom- 
pany and illustrate this ‘restoration are delightful. 

M. Gaillord presents a charming design for a 
dining-room, which has all the good taste of the 
French classic style. There is also a partial res- 
toration, by M. Lisch, of the Hotel de Lauzun, 
which, with the Hotel Lambert, is the jewel of the 
Isle St. Louis. 

It will be remembered that the Musée de Cluny 
in Paris stands today on the ruins of the baths of 
Lutitia (often wrongly called the baths of Julian). 
These date back to Gallo-Roman times, when our 
Roman rulers were wont to endow the principal 
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colonial centers with baths or places of public 
amusement, modeled on those of Rome. M. Camille 
Bernard, in his restoration of these baths, enables 
us to form a complete picture of the upper-class life 
of that day. The well-to-do spent their leisure at 
the baths very much as the corresponding class 
today use their clubs or the cafés. 

M. Danis shows the drawings of a private house, 
whose exterior, while conceived in the Italian 
Romanesque style, is original and entirely modern. 

From M. Roussi there are the plans of the Ecole 
des Arts et Metiers, which he has just completed. 
There is considerable analogy between this problem 
and that of the Carnegie Institute of Technology at 
Pittsburgh. M. Roussi’s plan is very simple; along 
the street in front are the quarters of the school 
management, surrounded by the study-rooms proper, 
while across the long interior court, which effect- 
ively separates the two services, are the workshops 
with the machinery, etc. 

M. Thoumy shows his drawings for a great 
Palais de Justice for Sofia. The ground at his dis- 
posal was too small for a proper solution of this 
complex problem. He is, therefore, all the more to 
be congratulated on the clever disposition made. 

M. Pillet has made a most interesting restoration 
of the Palace of Darius at Susa, and his excellent 
drawings of those admirable brick veneers call for 
special mention. Darius built this palace in the 
Fifth century before Christ; it was burnt in the 
reign of Artaxerxes, in 1440 B. C., rebuilt partially 
in 400 B. C., and finally destroyed by Alexander 
the Great in 323 B. C., the year of his death. These 
brick veneers are admirably rendered in full color. 
They are similar to the well-known friezes of the 
lions or of the archers in the Louvre. They rep- 
resent the Sphinx Achemenides, whose bodies are 
winged, with human heads with the typical Assyrian 
beards and crowned by high turbans taking the 
shape of tiaras. They are really magnificent. 

For lack of space we are compelled to pass over 


many interesting exhibits without special mention. 
But we must, in closing, call particular attention to 
the probable winner of the Grande Medaille d’Or 
du Salon, namely the Envoi de Rome of M. Boussois. 
This is no less than a complete restoration of 
Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli (Tibur). M. Boussois 
received permission from the Italian government 
to make certain excavations necessary to a solution 
of the difficult problem of reconstructing a complete 
facade from a partially uncovered set of walls, 
presumably establishing the foundation plan of a 
building! I can but admire the ingenuity of the 
Pensionnaires of the Villa Medici who, from a 
capitol found on a lonely hillside, succeeded in 
rehabilitating a whole city of Roman times. What 
part truth plays in these archeological studies | 
don’t know! Let us not be too skeptical, however— 
it would be easy to spend four years in the most 
beautiful country in the world to much less ad- 
vantage. 

M. Boussois took up the study of Hadrian’s Villa 
at the point where several of his predecessors had 
left it, for there are some partial restorations 
already extant. The villa is set in that country- 
side of which Horace sings in his most inspired 
verses. The walls, which are some fifteen kilo- 
meters in circumference (about the size of Paris!), 
enclose a magnificent series of buildings. It is no 
wonder that the emperor made of it his favorite 
residence. It was here that he rested after his long 
journeys through the Roman world. 

M. Boussois, not content with this achievement, 
shows a splendid series of agreeably rendered 
drawings of some of the most beautiful fountains of 
Italy, namely the fountains in the Boboli Gardens 
in Florence, in the logetta of the cloister of Mon- 
reale, the Fonte Maggiore, in Perugia, the Fonte 
Bacchino in Prato, and that beautiful fountain of 
Viterbo, whose silhouette is so graceful and yet so 
strong. 

JEAN Pau ALAux. 





Committee Work 


Report of the Standing Committee on Contracts and 
Specifications to the Board of Directors 


The Establishment of Sub-Committees 
for the Territory of Each Chapter 


The Standing Committee on Contracts and 
Specifications made its first report to the Directors 
of the Institute at their meeting, May 15, 1914. 
The Committee stated that the establishment of a 
means for securing the advice of members of the 
Institute throughout the country in regard to its 
work was to be desired. The Board, therefore, 
instructed the President of each Chapter to name 
not less than three Institute members of his Chapter 
as a Sub-Committee on Contracts and Specifications 
for the Territory of that Chapter, and directed the 
Standing Committee to inform these sub-committees 
as to their duties. 

The Standing Committee reported to the Board 
upon the subjects named in the following headings: 


Revision of Contract 
The Standing Committee presented a report on 
this subject prepared by a sub-committee consist- 
ing of 
ALLEN B. Ponp 
F. W. FerGuson. . 
GoopHvuE LiviINGSTON 


BENJAMIN HUBBELL 
Myron Hunt 


Chicago, Chairman 
Boston 

New York 
Cleveland 

Los Angeies 

The Standing Committee made the following 
recommendations, and the Board adopted them: 

A. That the Institute should seek the advice of 
builders and architects generally, but that in the 
end it ought to be in a position to adopt such forms 
as seem best to it without having to compromise on 
questions of principle. 

B. That any new form of contract should be 
issued by the Institute alone, and not by the Insti- 
tute in conjunction with any other body. 

C. That the theory on which the Agreement and 
General Conditions of the Institute’s present 
documents are written is correct, and that these two 
documents, rather than the Uniform Contract, 
should form the basis of any revised form. 

The Standing Committee proposed, and the 
Board instructed it to make operative, the following 
course of action: 

(a) The Standing Committee is to instruct the 
sub-committees for the territory of the several Chap- 
ters to confer with contractors of high standing 
preferably acting as representatives of various local 


organizations of contractors, and to report upon 
any articles of the Institute’s Agreement and Gen- 
ral Conditions which they think ought to be 
changed. 

(b) The Standing Committee, with these reports 
in hand and in view of any conferences with contrac- 
tors or other organizations which it may itself 
hold, is to prepare a draft of a revised Agreement 
and General Conditions for submission to the 
Board. 

(c) Upon adoption by the Board, the documents 
are to be sent to each local group, in the hope that 
many of the organizations participating will desire 
to approve them. 

This branch of the Standing Committee’s work 
being urgent, the Sub-committees were given detailed 
instructions June 1, and directed to report to the 
Standing Committee not later than September 15. 


Improvement of Specifications 
The Standing Committee presented a report on 

this subject prepared by a sub-committee consist- 
ing of 

CLARENCE A. MartIN 

Ortro WoLF 

C. S. Frost 

F. W. FerGuson 

J. R. Rockarr . 


Ithaca, Chairman 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 

Boston 


New York 


In view of the success and general adoption of 
the standard indications for electric outlets published 
some years ago, the committee selected as its first 
subject of study the so-called “Index of Materials,” 
and offered typical indications as a basis for dis- 
cussion, 

The Board instructed the Standing Committee 
to publish its diagram in the Journal when ready 
for submission, and to request each Institute sub- 
committee to make suggestions for its improvement. 
The diagram will appear in an early issue. 

The committee believes the standardization of 
the indications on architects’ drawings is to be 
desired, and will welcome suggestions and criticisms. 

Communications relative to this work should 
be sent to Professor Clarence A. Martin, Chairman, 
Sub-committee on Specifications, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Quantity Survey 
The Standing Committee presented a report on 


this subject prepared by a sub-committee con- 
sisting _of 
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SuLtivan W. Jones 
ALBERT KAHN 

H. J. CARLSON Boston 

B. J. Lusscuez . . Kansas City 
G. ALEXANDER WariGut San Francisco 


New York, Chairman 
Detroit 


The report showed activity in respect to Quantity 
Survey in several Chapters, consideration of the 
subject by the Chamberlain of the City of New 
York, the organization of an estimating bureau in 
New York City prepared to guarantee the accuracy 
of its bills of quantities, and a joint committee in 
Detroit working toward the establishment of a 
bureau for preparing bills of quantities. 

It will be remembered that, at the New Orleans 
Convention, each Chapter was requested to appoint 
a committee to codperate with the then Institute 
Committee on Quantity Survey. 

In view of the transfer of the work of that com- 
mittee to the Standing Committee on Contracts and 
Specifications, and in view of the establishment of 
Institute sub-committees throughout the country, 
the Board was of the opinion that, where it might 
not be inconvenient to the Chapters, it would be 
well to let these new sub-committees, rather than the 
proposed Chapter Committees, perform the duties 
indicated in the above resolution. 

The Institute has not as yet expressed an opinion 
that the adoption of the Quantity Survey system is 
feasible in the United States, but it holds the sub- 
ject under advisement as one of importance. There- 
fore, the Board instructed the Standing Committee 
to continue its study of the system and to report 
to the Board. 

The sub-committees should report to Mr. Sullivan 
W. Jones, 63 William St., New York, N. Y., Chair- 
man of the Sub-committee on Quantity Survey, any 
Chapter activity or other matter relative to this 
subject. 


Standardization of Sizes of 
Advertising Matter 


The Standing Committee presented a report on 
this subject prepared by a sub-committee consist- 
ing of 


Leon CoqQuarpD 

E. STANFORD HALL 
SuLtivan W. Jones 
C. L. Borie, Jr, ; 
NorMaAnp S. Patton 


Detroit, Chairman 
Chicago 
New York. 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 

The report may be summarized as follows: 

Every architect would appreciate a convenient 
library of manufacturers’ catalogues and bulletins, 
but owing to a total lack of standardization of size 
and character of advertising matter, such a library 
cannot now be formed. 

The committee believes that a satisfactory filing 
system can become possible only by the general 
adoption of a standard size of page, preferably the 


81% x 11-inch letter sheet, in combination with a 
system of separate catalogues or bulletins for each 
item of manufacture, which could be filed together 
with other items of similar character, under the 
proper title, and placed in the files in alphabetical 
order. 

With the adoption of the vertical method, filing 
becomes a simple matter, and such a file would 
be as convenient for reference as an encyclopedia; 
in fact, the vertical filing drawer would become a 
veritable encyclopedia of building materials and 
specification memoranda, which, when fully per- 
fected by the introduction of a standard system 
of indexed guide cards, would be of inestimable 
value to the architect. 

Today, there are sundry schemes for the placing 
of catalogues in the office files, by outside parties, 
whose incentive is that of obtaining a fee from the 
advertiser. All are familiar with the huge and 
unwieldy permanently bound volumes of extracts 
from the catalogues of advertisers, whose matter 
may or may not appear in the next issue. 

Owing to the incompleteness of such schemes, the 
architect is obliged to maintain other files to take 
care of catalogues not included in the catalogue 
agent’s system, as well as for new matter which is 
continually being received. Manufacturers com- 
plain of these methods, realizing that, no matter to 
how many advertising schemes they subscribe, they 
must also issue catalogues so as to cover the entire 
field, as well as for circulation to the general public. 

In order to procure a permanent filing of their 
advertising matter, manufacturers are not only 
ready, but anxious, to furnish catalogues and 
bulletins in size and form convenient to architects. 

If the American Institute of Architects would 
favor the adoption of a standard of size, and a 
practical system of cataloguing, it would be un- 
hesitatingly adopted by the great majority of manu- 
facturers, and in a short time practically all cata- 
logues and bulletins for architects would be issued 
in conformity with the Institute’s requirements. 

There are many reasons in favor of the adop- 
tion of the 8% x 11-inch page as the standard of size 
for all catalogues and bulletins, and for the adop- 
tion of a systematic series of independent bulletins, 
especially in connection with a detailed alphabetical 
(and topical) system of sub-indexing under main 
titles, for groups of bulletins, such as builders’ 
hardware, plumbing goods, electrical fittings. 

While the so-called pocket-size catalogue cannot 
be expected to cover the entire field, it can serve 
a sufficiently useful purpose to warrant its consid- 
eration. Many manufacturers find the pocket edi- 
tion indispensable for distribution amongst the 
general public; and as there is no desire to limit the 
advertisers to the 8% x 11-inch standard, it is desir- 
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able that a standard of size, preferably 334 x 8% 
inches, be adopted. 

This size is small enough for the pocket, and may 
be conveniently filed in standard letter-filing 
drawers, which can be subdivided at small expense 
into three longitudinal compartments, equipped 
with follower blocks and guide cards, similar to the 
equipment of the standard drawers now used for 
filing legal papers. 

The report made certain recommendations 
which, after slight amendment, were adopted as 
follows by the Board: 

First. That 814 x11 should be the standard 
size for all catalogues and bulletins intended for 
permanent filing by architects. 

Second. That all catalogues should be issued in 
the form of separate bulletins, each treating of but 
one subject. 


Third. That 334 x 8% should be the standard of 


size for pocket editions intended for the use of 


architects. 

Fourth. That a complete index should be com- 
piled, covering the entire field of building materials 
and specialties, accompanied by full information and 
instructions, for the use of manufacturers and 
architects. 

Fifth. That a complete system of indexed guide- 
cards for vertical filing should be published by the 
Institute through the agency of a reliable publisher, 
or by the Institute itself, for the use of architects, 
and others who may desire to avail themselves of the 
vertical filing system. 

Sixth. That a systematic and aggressive cam- 
paign of action through the medium of the Journal, 
calculated to bring about the desired result in the 
shortest space of time, should be inaugurated by the 
Institute. 

The committee was instructed to report upon 
the cost of the fourth item. 

The report proposed a program of action which, 
after slight amendment, was adopted by the Board 
as follows: 

Seventh. That a circular of advice be issued by 
the Institute in the form of a special post-card; one 
side to bear a printed acknowledgement of the 
receipt of advertising matter, the other to explain 
the Standard System and the reasons for its adop- 
tion. This card to be furnished by the Journal. 

Eighth. That a Bulletin be issued in the Journal 
giving the principal reasons, and full information 
as to the requirements and recommendations of the 
Institute on the subject; this to be mailed to manu- 
facturers, advertising agents, printing firms, secre- 
taries of Boards of Commerce, State Manufacturers’ 
Associations, Engineering Societies, and to such 
other organizations as are likely to be interested. 

Ninth. That the Institute request the codpera- 
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tion of such organizations as the Chicago Archi- 
tects’ Business Association, the Technical Publicity 
Association, and other associations now working 
on parallel lines. 

Further information in regard to the develop- 
ment of this work will appear in the next issue of 
the Journal. 


Basic Building Code 


The Standing Committee presented a report on 
this subject prepared by a sub-committee con- 
sisting of 

A. O. EtznNer . 
R. E. Scumipr . 
Tuomas NoLan 
Epwarp Stotz 
ERNEstT FLAGG 
NorMAN IsHAM 


L. C. HoLpEN . 


Cincinnati, Chairman 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 

New York 
Providence 

New York 

The report showed convincingly the importance 
of the preparation of a Basic Building Code, proposed 
that the Institute should plan it, outline its general 
scope, provide proper places for details, and invite 
other societies specializing in the respective branches 
to codperate in its preparation. The following ten- 
tative list of such societies was given: 

The American Society of Civil Engineers, Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, American Society 
for Testing Materials, the U. S. Government 
Bureau of Standards, National Fire Protection 
Association, National Board of Health, and National 
Housing Association. 

A financial scheme was outlined, and the follow- 
ing program of action suggested: 

“In regard to a definite program for the conduct 
of this work, it is recommended that the President 
of the Institute appoint a special committee of five 
on Basic Building Code. This committee should be 
charged with the task of making a thorough investi- 
gation of the entire subject of building codes, and 
should thereupon prepare a definite general scheme 
for a basic code and submit such scheme to the 
various Chapters, through duly accredited com- 
mittees of each Chapter, for consideration, and 
return report with suggestions. After such a scheme 
shall have been finally perfected and approved, the 
special committee shall nominate a suitable advi- 
sory expert to be engaged by the Board of Directors, 
who shall be charged with the work of compiling 
the details of the general scheme. These details, 
having been classified, shall then be transmitted to 
the respective societies, which may be invited by 
the Standing Committee to codperate in the work. 
The advisory expert shall receive and collate the 
various reports on details and submit them to the 
special committee, which in turn shall submit them 
to the Chapter committees for consideration and 
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approval. Finally, the entire code shall be edited 
by the expert, subject always to the approval of the 
Board. 

The Board of Directors adopted the following 
resolutions: 

Resolved: First. That the Board approve the 
report of the Sub-Committee on Basic Building Code. 

Second. That the President be instructed to 
appoint a special Committee on Building Code. 

Third. That the sub-committee be now dis- 
charged, with the thanks of the Board, and its 
report referred to the special committee on Basic 
Building Code. 


Fourth. That the new committee be instructed: 


(a) Generally to carry on the work as indicated 
in the report. 

(b) Especially to examine into and to report 
more specifically upon a method for financing the 
work. 

(c) To do nothing that will commit the Insti- 
tute to any expenditure unless previously authorized 
by the Board. 

(d) To report at the autumn meeting of the 
Board. 

Since the adoption of the above resolution, the 
President of the Institute has appointed the follow- 
ing as the Special Committee on Basic Building 
Code: A. O. Elzner, Chairman, E. J. Russell, Ed- 
ward Stotz, Thomas Nolan and R. F. Almirall. 

FranK Mi es Day, Chairman. 


Committee on Fire Prevention 


The Annual Convention of the National Fire 
Protection Association, held in Chicago May 5, 6, 
and 7, was well and enthusiastically attended. The 
Institute was represented by the Committee on Fire 
Protection. 

One notable feature of the convention was the 
adoption of the report of a Committee on Standard- 
ization of Hose-Couplings. This committee, after 
working over a series of years, finally recommended 
a standard for hose-couplings, and they had made 
several models, one of which will be presented to the 
Bureau of Standards at Washington. 

A notable event of the convention was the 
reélection of Mr. Robert D. Kohn, President of the 
New York Chapter, as President of the National 
Fire Protection Association. 

The Committee on Fire-Resistive Construction, 
which has among its members several architects of 
the Institute, presented certain standards for test- 
ing fire-resistive appliances and construction. These 
standards were adopted by the convention, and it 
is expected that they will become universally 
adopted in the United States; they are similar to 
the British Fire Protection Association’s standards 
on the same subject, which are generally recognized 
in Europe. 

In addition to the above, the Committee on 
Fire-Resistive Construction also presented stand- 
ards on furniture and equipment, which are intended 
to educate the tenants and occupants of buildings, 


bringing them to a realization of the fact that 
although a building may be fire-resistive in the 
highest degree, the furniture and equipment may 
be of such an inflammable nature that the occupants 
and their goods may be seriously endangered. 

The committee hopes to distribute copies of 
these two standards when printed. 

The committee is in receipt of complaints to the 
effect that some schools and other public buildings 
have been erected of fire-resistive design, except- 
ing the roofs, which are of timber construction, 
and that total loss has occurred owing to this 
defect. 

The committee is glad to record that the archi- 
tects mentioned in connection with these particular 
cases were not members of the Institute. 

It is a well-known fact among architects that, in 
such matters, they are seldom their own masters, 
as building committees and officials insist on false 
economy when funds are short, although, if things 
do go wrong, the architect is blamed, 

The committee, therefore, recommends for public 
institutions, and schools in particular, that the roofs 
as well as the rest of the buildings be made fire- 
resistive. In case the architect is dealing with mem- 
bers of a short-sighted committee, such as that 
above referred to, he should draw their special atten- 
tion to the public criticism directed against this 
particular species of false economy. 

Jutius Franke, Chairman. 





Chapter and Other Activities 
The Year’s Work of the Brooklyn Chapter 


The Address of President William P. Bannister. 


The relation between the four Chapters within 
the state has been a subject of great interest; the 
formation of a State Association of the A. I. A. at 
the Cooperstown conference at once established a 
mutual basis of Chapter codperation, which was 
turther advanced at the annual meeting held at 
Albany, so that we now realize more fully that our 
welfare as Chapters depends upon concerted action. 

Several informal conferences have been held 
between representatives of the New York Chapter 
and our Chapter, with a result that must be helpful, 
and which has established a personal regard through 
better acquaintance, which we greatly value. 

We have on several occasions discussed the 
question of the form or organization of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, having in view the 
strengthening of the bonds between the Chapters, 
and thereby giving greater effectiveness to the work 
of the Institute. This matter has now passed into 
the hands of a competent Institute Committee on 
Chapter relationship, whose chairman fully appre- 
ciates the reasons for the introduction of the resolu- 
tion by the Brooklyn Chapter at the last Convention 
of the Institute held in New Orleans. 


The Brooklyn Chapter has before it a number of 
matters of great interest to the profession, and of 


even greater interest to the general public. The 
Chapter has been called upon by the Brooklyn 


Institute of Arts and Sciences and the Academy of 


Music for assistance, in the matter of surroundings 
for the Academy of Music, and has had referred to 
it the question of the location of the Central Pub- 
lic Library. 

The Committee on Public Improvements has 
representation on a committee of citizens interested 


in the development of streets adjacent to the Long 
Island Railroad station. The Committee on 
Competitions has before it the question of the 
selection of an architect for the new Kings County 
Court-house; and is on record that such selection 
should be made by a jury of experts, as suggested 
by the Code of Competitions of the American 
Institute of Architects. 

All Committees of the Chapter have been in 
active codperation during the past year. We have 
held an exhibition which was a credit to the Chapter. 
We have issued an illustrated catalogue that is 
highly appreciated. We have had meetings each 
month, with interesting and instructive entertain- 
ment and with increasing mutual interest in the 
Chapter work. The Chapter has protested against 
the duplication of inspection by numerous depart- 
ments having control over building operations; the 
question has now become a most serious one and 
has been taken up by the city authorities; the 
resolution of the Brooklyn Chapter has been referred 
by the Mayor to the Bureau of Municipal Research, 
and by continued effort favorable legislation will 
be obtained. 

The Chapter has been represented at hearings 
of the Heights of Building Commission, and other 
meetings where the interests of the profession have 
been involved. 

The Committee on Education has delivered 
addresses on various questions in relation to our 
profession before the Pratt Institute and Young 
Men’s Christian Association classes in Architecture. 

It has been a busy year, and we hope that our 
contribution will be of ultimate value to the com- 
munity in which we live. 

Let service for good justify our existence as a 
Chapter. 


Education 


Washington Chapter. 

The Chapter has donated $200 to the School of 
Architecture at the George Washington University 
for architectural books and lecture lantern-slides. 
One hundred dollars is to be given to Professor 
Bibb, for the purchase of additional lantern-slides 
for his lecture-courses in the history of architecture, 
and the remaining amount is to be devoted to the 


purchase of additional volumes for the reference 
library. 

The gift is a duplicate of that made by the 
Chapter last year, and is especially gratifying to the 
University, because it appears to indicate that the 
school has been successful in the eyes of the Chapter, 
through whose efforts the course in architecture was 
reéstablished in the university two years ago. 
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CHAPTER AND OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Competitions 


New York Chapter. 

Mr. Butler spoke of the necessity of having a 
committee whose members would serve as jurors 
for competitions where it was essential to aid the 
owners by keeping down expense, and presented 
the following resolution, which was passed. 

Whereas, Objection is frequently made to hold- 
ing competitions in conformity with the require- 
ments of the Institute, on the ground of the expense 
entailed by the employment of professional jurors; 
and 

Whereas, It is the intention of this Chapter to 
make it clear that compliance with the require- 
ments of the Institute need not lead to unreasonable 
expense; be it therefore 

Resolved, That the President of the Chapter be 
requested to name a committee of from ten to 
twenty members, to be known as the “Committee 
for Competition Juries,” whose members will 
agree, On request, to serve as jurors for competi- 
tions; such service to be performed when the occas- 
sion warrants, without compensation, other than 
necessary traveling expenses. 


Oregon Chapter. 


The Chairman of the Committee on Com- 
petitions reported that, in regard to the conduct of 
the authorities of the O.A.C., he had sent a request 


to four of the architects who had been interested 
in the proposed work, asking them to give whatever 
information they could which might be of value in 
dealing with similar cases in the future. 

Mr. Knighton and Mr. Whitehouse, of White- 
house & Fouilhoux, have complied with this request, 
sending copies of all the correspondence which was 
held between them and the authorities of the O.A.C. 

In regard to the Panama Exposition Building no 
attempt has been made to secure additional infor- 
mation to that which the Chapter has at present, 
but if desired the data at hand might be summed up 
in a report. 

An invitation competition for an armory at 
Eugene, limited to four architects, was recently 
brought to the attention of this committee. Two of 
the architects invited are Chapter members. The 
program of the competition was written in a manner 
which forbade Chapter members from competing. 
The essential features in which the program was 
lacking are: 

1. The matter of an architectural advisor. 
2. A provision for a proper jury. 3. The established 
fee of 6 per cent. 

An effort has been made to correct the program, 
or supplement it in such a way as to meet with the 
approval of Institute practice, so that the Chapter 
members might find it possible to compete. 


The Billboard Question 


New York City. 

“Unusual, in that it has the support of conflicting 
interests, the new ordinance regulating billboards 
and roof signs went into effect by the approval of 
the Mayor. While esthetic considerations, for legal 
reasons, were not considered in framing the ordi- 
nance, the discussion which preceded the final draft 
resulted in an agreement of the outdoor advertising 
firms to submit such questions to a commission, 
with the promise to abide as far as possible by its 
decisions. The ordinance is said to be the best yet 
devised by any American city. 

“The new ordinance is based only upon consid- 
erations of public health and safety. Upon discus- 
sion it was asserted that the original measure, intro- 
duced by Alderman Curran, by request of the com- 
mission appointed by the late Mayor Gaynor, was 
too drastic to endure in law. 

“In this and other states the courts have held 
repeatedly, according to Mr. Curran, that such 
legislation, based upon merely esthetic consideration, 
was unconstitutional. This stumbling-block was 
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removed by the agreement for the appointment of 
a commission. 

“This commission, which will be ratified by 
appointment by the Mayor, is to consist of repre- 
sentatives of the O. J. Gude Company, the Van 
Beuren Billposting Company, and the New York 
Advertising Company, three of the largest outdoor 
advertising firms, and the presidents of the Muni- 
cipal Art Society, the Mural Painters of America, 
the Architectural League, and the Real Estate 
Board. 

“To it are to be submitted all questions arising 
concerning the artistic nature of the advertisements 
and the location of billboards and signs near parks, 
drives, and public places. 

“The ordinance limits wooden billboards to 
twelve feet in height, and metal-covered billboards 
to twenty-four feet, eliminating the ‘triple deckers.’ 
All roofs signs must be of metal, with a height limit 
of seventy-five feet on fireproof buildings and fifty 
feet on non-fireproof buildings. A clearance of at 
least seven feet from the roof is required for con- 
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venience in fighting fire. It is also required that 
upright supports must be at least five feet apart for 
the same reason. 

“Adequate provisions for the strength of the 
structure are included, and the city reserves the 
right to remove any signs declared unsafe by the 
Bureau of Buildings. 

“Existing signs on the face of a building, which 
obstruct doors or windows, or project above the 
cornice, will be removed within sixty days. Every 
sign must bear upon it the name of the person or 
firm maintaining it. 

“Permits must be obtained for new structures, 
the fees for which will be $2 for ground signs, $5 for 
solid-surface signs, and $10 for roof signs of open 
construction. All existing signs must be registered 
with the Bureau of Buildings, but no fees will be 
required in these cases. 

“The ordinance provides that any material 
alteration in a sign shall place it within the new 
regulations. A fine of $100 is provided as a penalty 
for the failure of the owner of a sign to comply with 
the ordinance. 

“Alderman Curran declared that the ordinance 
was the best possible measure that the city could 
get to stand the test of law. 
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“*The billboard companies made considerable 
concessions and showed a spirit of fairness,’ he said. 
‘Their willingness to submit disputes to a commis- 
sion, on which they do not have a majority, indicates 
that they are willing to go at least half way. I con- 
sider it the best ordinance of the kind in the United 
States.’ 

Mr. Gude said: 

““*The ordinance is satisfactory in that it gives 
to us a law that we can work under. The most 
important feature, however, is the proposed com- 
mission, which, I believe, will result ultimately in 
great improvement of the appearance of the city 
The coéperation of the artistic and business interests 
in the matter will effect that result. 

““Although the ordinance contains provisions 
which we believe to be unconstitutional, we thought 
it better to waive this, and get together in a spirit of 
fairness. In accepting the appointment of a com- 
mission we would feel it our duty to take up seriously 
the consideration of all questions pertaining to the 
esthetic side of the outdoor advertising industry.’ 

“It is the first attempt on the part of any 
American city to deal with the matter in a codpera- 
tive spirit,’ said Robert C. Binkerd, Secretary of 
the City Club.”—From The New York Tribune. 


Building Laws 


Pennsylvania State Association. 


The following resolution was offered by Mr. 
Stotz, seconded by Mr. Plack, and carried. 

Whereas, The state of Pennsylvania has a com- 
mission engaged in the study and preparation of a 
complete building code for the state, it is in our 
judgment ill-advised for any branch of the state 
government to formulate any binding rules con- 
nected with the erection of new buildings, or the 
alterations of existing buildings, without conference 
with and advice from the State Building Code Com- 
mission, to the end that the laws eventually drafted 
by the said Building Code Commission, and which 
may be rendered effective by legislative action at 


Heights of 


New York Chapter. 

Mr. Brunner called attention to the hearing 
before the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 
on the question of the limitation of the height of 
buildings, and the plan for dividing the city into 
zones. He spoke of the attack on the proposed 
measures by the New York American, and urged 
that the Chapter be well represented. 


the next session of the legislature, shall be found 
to be in line with what has already been put in 
practice. 


New York Chapter. 


The President submitted a resolution passed by 
the Brooklyn Chapter, at its last meeting, deploring 
the present conflict of authority in the matter of 
control of building operations, and urging that, in 
the preparation of a new Charter, plans be made for 
the consolidation of the various bureaus and 
departments having to do with building. On motion, 
it was resolved that the Chapter concur in the senti- 
ments expressed by the Brooklyn Chapter. 


Buildings 


Mr. Brainard stated that the Committee on City 
Departments planned to meet before the hearing 
to discuss the report, and, on motion, it was resolved 
that the Chapter favors the recommendation of 
the commission that the principle of zones and 
restrictions as to occupancy and 


height be 
established. 
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CHAPTER AND OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Public Information 


Oregon Chapter. 


Mr. Lawrence, chairman, reported that the Com- 
mittee on Public Information had prepared an 
exhibit at the Reed College Conference, showing on 
Card 1 what the Chapter had done for the city, and 
on Card 2 what the Chapter intended to do for the 
city in 1915. The cards read as follows: 


CARD I 


The City Plan.—<Assisted in financing, for- 
mulating, and in obtaining the voters’ approval of 
the Bennett Plans. 

Fireproof Schoolhouses.—Investigated cost of 
American schoolhouses in campaign against fire- 
trap structures. 

Building Laws.—Aided in revisions, especially 
as to Limitation of Heights, Fire Protection, 
Housing, Board of Appeal. 

Rose Festival—Submitted a scheme for street 
decoration and architectural accessories. 

Interstate Bridge.—Offered to assist the County 
Commissioners in an advisory capacity without 
professional charges in securing architectural beauty 
on new bridge. (To date the offer has not been 
accepted.) 

Excess Condemnation Legislation.—Assisted the 
Greater Portland Plans Association in its endeavor 
to pass such legislation. 

Charter Revision.—Sought to have included in 
new Charter, as was done by previous Charter- 
Revision Commissions, a provision for an Art and 
Building Commission, with strong veto powers as 
to location and design of city buildings and works 
of art. Contrary to assurances received, the measure 
was not placed before the voters with the new 
Charter. 


Quantity 


Oregon Chapter. 


Mr. Hogue, Chairman of the Special Committee, 
reported as follows: 

The resolution on the Quantity Survey, pre- 
viously reported and amended in accordance with 
the suggestions of the various organizations to 
which it was submitted, now reads as follows: 
“Believing the present method of bidding on pro- 
posed buildings to be unjust to the owner, the archi- 
tect, and the contractor, we herewith submit for 
your approval the adoption of the Quantity Survey 
method; by this we mean that the owner, asking for 
bids, be required to submit, with his plans and 
specifications, a complete list of the quantities, 
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City Commissions.—Assisted | Commissioners 
Brewster and Dieck in forming their advisory 
committee on matters pertaining to the City Plan. 

Professional Standards.—Improved by annual 
architectural exhibition and catalogues; by student 
work in architectural design; by preventing archi- 
tectural competitions from being held under ques- 
tionable and unfair rules; by holding a convention 
of Coast architects. 

CARD 2 


The City Plan.—Stimulate interest by furnish- 
ing the press with pertinent news items supplied by 
the Committee on Public Information of the 
American Institute of Architects. 

Schoolhouses.—Urge slight revisions in Building 
Code, reducing cost to taxpayers without danger 
to safety. 

Building Laws.—Assist commission in charge of 
revisions by the expression of our Committee on 
Building Ordinance. 

Public Commission.—Offer the services of our 
committees to assist in architectural problems. 

Legislation.—Urge the formation of an Art and 
Building Commission to protect the City Plan. 
Urge the passage of laws facilitating public improve- 
ments, such as excess condemnation. 

Professional Standards.—Hold an architectural 
exhibit. Continue to assist the Portland Architec- 
tural Club Atelier in its night-work for architectural 
students. Give financial aid to an architectural 
scholarship fund, carrying with it an annual travel- 
ing fellowship. Continue to fight architectural 
competition conducted by corrupt officials, and to 
urge that architects for public work be chosen by 
fair competitive methods. 


Surveying 


which quantities shall be and become a part of the 
contract.” 

The Oregon Chapter, the Oregon Society of 
Engineers, and the Builders’ Exchange, of Port- 
land, have appointed committees on the Quantity 
Survey, and at a meeting of the committee, which 
prepared the original resolution, held May 19, it was 
decided by those present, as the best way to further 
the subject, to submit the resolution in its final 
form to the chairmen of these three committees, at 
a meeting to be called for that purpose, and there- 
after for each committee to work in its own organi- 
zation, the committees keeping in touch with each 
other through their chairmen. 
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Professional Practice 


New York Chapter. 


The proposed amendment to Section 10 of Article 
VIII of the By-Laws was considered. Mr. Brunner 
spoke in favor of the amendment as proposed, and 
Mr. Freedlander explained certain details. The 
amendment, being put to a vote, was carried 
unanimously. The original and the amended forms 
of Section 10 follows: 


ARTICLE VIII, as amended. 


(New italics; old omitted in 


brackets [ ]). 


matter in matter 
Section 10. 

If the conduct of any member should appear to 
the Executive Committee to be injurious to the 
interest of the Chapter, or contrary to its By-Laws, 
or if he is accused of unprofessional conduct, the 
matter shall be investigated by [Executive Committee 
shall refer the matter to] the Committee on Profes- 
sional Practice. [for its investigation.] If the Com- 
mittee on Professional Practice decides that the 
charge is apparently sustained, the Executive Com- 
mittee shall notify the member in writing, giving 
him not less than two weeks’ notice in which to 
appear before them for trial. 


This trial by the Ececutive Committee, of whom 
seven members must be present, shall be open to the 
members of the Chapter, to each of whom the Secretary 
shall send due notice of the fact that a trial is to be beld. 

At the trial [such meeting] the nature of the 
offense shall be considered, and the member against 
whom complaintied of] bas been made shall be given 
an opportunity to be heard in his defense, [after 
which he may be censured, suspended, or expelled 
by a vote of a two-thirds majority of the members 
present.] and any evidence which may be presented, 
bearing on the case, shall be beard by the committee. 
When all the evidence bas been presented, the committee 
shall consider the case in executive session. If the 
Executive Committee, after a fair and impartial 
hearing, finds the charge sustained, they shall 
[recommend] censure, suspend{[sion] or expel[ulsion] 
the offending member by a vote of a two-thirds majority 
of the members of the committee present, [and refer 
the matter to the next meeting of the Chapter or toa 
special meeting thereof; of which reference written 
notice of not less than two weeks shall be mailed to 
the offending member, and to each member of the 
Chapter by the Secretary.] A motion involving 
censure, suspension, or expulsion shall be decided 
by secret ballot. 


Co-operation with Allied Interests 


Washington State Chapter. 

Mr. Coté reported that the committee appointed 
to codperate with a committee from the Municipal 
League and the Fine Arts Society had succeeded in 
getting incorporated in the proposed new Charter a 


provision for a Fine Arts Commission, and that, 
at the hearing of the commission, it had been voted 
to incorporate such a commission, or a provision 
for it, by the unanimous vote of the commissioners 
present. 


Co-operation With the Authorities 


Pennsylvania State Association. 

Mr. Stotz gave a detailed report of the conference 
with the Department of Labor and Industry, by cor- 
respondence and otherwise, and of a meeting he 
attended at Harrisburg, held by the said Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry, at which meeting 
were represented all of the industries of the state. 
He stated that since the Harrisburg meeting, the 
association had been in constant communication 
with this department. He also gave detailed report 
of meeting and tests held in Pittsburgh, with refer- 
ence to motion-picture theaters, at which meeting 
Mr. Weimer, president of the State Building Code 
Commission, was present. Mr. Stotz dwelt at 


‘ ae 
some length on the ever-increasing tendency jof 


many public officials to endeavor to get someone 


outside of their offices to do their work for them, and 
reported that an appeal had been made to the asso- 
ciation to assist the Department of Labor and In- 
dustry in the preparation of laws, with reference to 
motion-picture theaters. He suggested that it 
would be desirable for this association to have a 
permanent committee to deal with 
departments on matters of this kind. 

After discussion, Mr. Bailey then offered a 
motion, ““That a committee of six be appointed as a 
standing committee to codperate with the Bureau 
of Industry and Labor; two men to be from each of 
the three Chapters in the state, with the President 
of the State Association as the seventh member ex- 
officio. The motion prevailed. 


these state 
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CHAPTER AND OTHER ACTIVITIES 


State Associations 


The last Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania State 

Association. 

The Address of President Stotz: 

“Those who foresaw a need for a closer bond 
between the several chapters of the state, have 
surely every reason to feel that their judgment was 
good in bringing about this organization that is 
trying, in a dignified way, to be the voice of the 
profession in the state. 

“The old question of our function or need for 
existence, and similar queries, are gradually passing 
into the obscurity which always comes when men 
unite in a common impulse born of good intentions 
and high ideals. 

“We meet together thus, because we have so 
many things in common, and can so much more 
fittingly and ably exercise a higher citizenship, and 
rise above the petty horizon of our Chapters to the 
level of state-wide considerations, thus fitting us 
the better to fulfil our obligations to that unique 
and splendid organization which has grown to be a 
decided factor in the nation, the American Institute 
of Architects. 

“The past year has secured for us recognition 
from the state and organizations dealing with broad 
subjects, and we may safely assume that this 
influence is just beginning, and by wise, judicious, 
and helpful codperation on our part, it will grow 
and give us the standing among the citizens and 
legislators of our state which will cause them to feel 
assured that unselfish and broad-minded help and 
criticism may be had from our officers and com- 
mittees for the betterment of conditions in those 
problems which our professional experience pecu- 
liarly fits us to solve. 

“As the several reports to follow will deal with 
matters which it has been our duty and pleasure to 
attend to during the year, we will pass them over 
at this time with just a few general observations, 
which, while being perhaps only opinions, are 
offered for the future as being basic rules of conduct 
worthy of consideration. 

“An organization, like an individual, is con- 
fronted with situations requiring sometimes great 
discrimination in action, and in a body such as this, 
where a very few must at times act for the many, 
much care is essential, as the result of an improper 
act places the penalty on the many. 


“No compromise should be made on a question of 
right; no conflict avoided to prevent vicious legis- 
lation; fight to the last ditch the legislative bill that 
endangers human life or opens the way to waste or 
fraud in the expenditure of public moneys, directly 
or indirectly connected with the buildings of the 
people. 

“We are prone to overlook, in our natural 
temperamental zeal, which our daily problems 
breed in us, the fact that we are few and the public 
many. 

“I believe, as a profession, we are accepted as 
seriously as any other profession, but we must con- 
stantly bear in mind the fact that we are viewed 
from a different angle than that from which we 
view each other. 

“Our helps and criticisms must be framed and 
given in that language and spirit that shall be 
readily understood by the average citizen and 
legislator to be something for them as fully and 
truly as for ourselves. 

“The petty and selfish motive must be kept out, 
the passing incidents interwoven through a section 
or community, that involve no broad principles of 
right, should be disregarded, and we must keep our 
eyes on the broad horizon with dignity, regardless 
of the few briers at our feet. 

“In the measure of our faithfulness to the larger 
citizenship as an organization will we be respected 
both within and without the profession, and, as the 
years slip by, we will build an edifice of ever-in- 
creasing solidity, dignity, and repose, scanning in 
its building each fragment, eliminating the personal 
equation, and thinking only of the heritage we are 
amassing for those boys that are coming through 
the splendid institutions of learning to take our 
place some day. 

“High aims never hamper; low ideals never 
help; we need not fear to overshoot the mark; there 
is no limit; and, with this message of confidence | 
offer my sincere thanks to you for having honored 
me with my several terms of office, and trust that 
if I have contributed nothing by my efforts to 
advance your organization, I have at least held 
strictly to the spirit of its founders and first Presi- 
dent, and pass a clean gavel to the next man 
you shall honor by making him your President.”’ 


Chapter Relations 


Kansas City Chapter. 


Report by President Lubschez on the tentative report of Committee on Chapters. The suggestions 
of the Committee on Chapters were thoroughly discussed and met with general approval. 
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Standardization 


Washington State Chapter. 

After some discussion in regard to the inconveni- 
ence of caring for trade catalogues which do not 
conform to standard sizes, it was voted that a 
committee be appointed to formulate a form of 
notice to manufacturers who send out trade cata- 


logues which do not conform to standard sizes, that 
such catalogues are consigned to the waste-basket. 
Amended to include the requesting of the Secretary 
of the Institute by the Secretary to notify other 
Chapters of the action taken by the Washington 
State Chapter. 


Medals and Honors 


Le Brun Traveling Scholarship. 

The Committee on The Le Brun Traveling 
Scholarship of the New York Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects announces that the 
scholarship for 1914 has been awarded to John R. 
Lautenbach, 16 East 47th Street, New York City. 
Honorable mentions were given, in the order named, 


to Charles G. Beersman, Steward Wagner, and 
Jerauld Dahler, all of New York City. 

This scholarship was founded by Mr. Pierre L. 
Le Brun, the architect of the Metropolitan Life 
Building, and is awarded every other year. The 
first award was made in 1912. 


Registration and Licensing of Architects 


Washington, D. C., Chapter. 

The Washington Chapter is making a determined 
effort to render a real service to the members of the 
profession in Washington, and, at the same time, 
to all the people of that city, by urging upon the 
District Commissioners, the adoption of the bill 
prepared by the Washington Chapter, requiring 
that architects be licensed. It is hoped to secure 
the approval of the Commissioners to such a bill, 
and that it will be so presented in Congress. Under 
such conditions its chances for enactment would be 
good. 

The bill is modeled somewhat along the lines of 
the law now existing in Illinois. It also embodies 
some of the features of the law of California and 
several other states. 

Through the efforts of the Secretary of the 
Chapter, Mr. Clarence L. Harding, the Commis- 
sioners, on June 9g, gave a hearing to the members 
of the Washington Chapter, to which the public was 
admitted. The hearing was attended by about 
twenty members of the Chapter, many of whom 
took an active part in the discussion. There were 
also present the three Commissioners, the Building 
Inspector, the Municipal Architect, and the Elec- 
trical Engineer, all representing the city. 

At the request of the Commissioners, Mr. Hard- 
ing spoke briefly concerning the general purpose of 
the bill; Mr. Glenn Brown, President of the Chapter, 
then presented an able argument in its favor, after 
which the conference assumed the form of a general 


discussion, during which some interesting points 
were brought out. 

It was found that, in Washington, a great many 
men who are not properly qualified are practising 
architecture. Some of these men are graduates of 
correspondence schools; some have had a limited 
experience as draughtsmen; others have had no 
experience, but feel themselves qualified by incli- 
nation to act as architects either for their own build- 
ings or those of others. 

It was interesting to note that the Building 
Inspector, who has large authority in Washington 
on matters of construction, was heartily in favor of 
the bill. He took the position that its enactment 
would greatly raise the general standard, and would 
tend to make the new houses of the city more beauti- 
ful. He stated, however, that an objection which 
might be urged to the bill was that it would raise 
the total cost of building, so far as those of moderate 
means were concerned. He further explained that 
this was, perhaps, a plausible objection without 
being a real one. 

A number of architects then spoke in favor of 
the bill. 

The hearing adjourned after an interesting state- 
ment by Mr. Waddy Wood, of the Chapter, con- 
cerning the need for beauty in architecture as well 
as stability, in which he clearly outlined how this 
could be accomplished if architects were required to 
be licensed to practise. 

The Commissioners decided to give full consid- 
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CHAPTER AND OTHER ACTIVITIES 


eration to the matter and render a decision as to the 
desirability of the proposed bill. 

A fuller statement in the form of a brief from the 
Washington Chapter, showing that the measure 
was necessary and desirable for the public welfare 


generally, was requested. This the Chapter will 
furnish at an early date. 

A copy of the bill will be furnished on request 
to the office of the Secretary of the Institute. 


Contracts and Specifications 


The Joint Advisory Committee of the Boston 
Society of Architects and the Master Builders’ 
Association has been actively at work during the 
last few months perfecting the work which was 
begun last year. Particular attention has been 
given to the question of a modification of the 
Uniform Contract. During the twenty and more 
years during which the Uniform Contract has been 
in use, its convenience and great service have been 
demonstrated, but naturally the Japse of time and 
changes of practice have shown various advisable 
improvements. 

Within the past few years certain “standard 
forms of documents” for use in the calling for and 
submission of bids, in presenting specifications, and 
executing contracts, etc., have been developed. 
While these show a great amount of earnest and 
careful work, the requirements of practice indicate 
that, in general, they are not well adapted for use 
on account of their voluminous and complicated 
character. The sub-committee on “Contract Condi- 
tions” of the joint committee has been making a 
thorough study of the question of a modification of 
these forms, and has formulated a tentative draft. 
This has been taken up point by point and carefully 
examined by the joint committee, very thoroughly 


discussed, and changes suggested. It is now in the 
hands of the sub-committee for a final revision, and 
will then be re-submitted to the joint committee. 
The latter is also to pass upon reports of its other 
sub-committees, viz., “On Estimating Conditions;” 
“On Drawing and Standardizations of Measure- 
ments;” “On Division of Contracts and on Sub- 
Contracts,” and on “Specifications.” These reports 
are in amplification or modification of the tentative 
report made a year ago at the second joint meeting 
of the Boston Society of Architects and the Master 
Builders’ Association on March 4, 1913. 

Affairs are thus moving toward the eventual 
presentation and adoption by the two associations 
of a final report, which will form the basis of a “‘A 
Code of Practice Concerning the Relations of Archi- 
tects and Builders.”— From the Monthly Letter of 
the Secretary of the Master Builders’ Association, 
Boston. 


Baltimore Chapter. 


The President appointed the Institute Sub- 
Committee on Contracts and Specifications as 
follows: Joseph E. Sperry, Chairman, Douglas H. 
Thomas, Jr., Wm. G. Nolting, Josias Pennington. 


Nore: In the August number of the Journal it is 


hoped to publish the personnel of all the Institute 
Sub-Committees on Contracts and Specifications. 
Several were received too late for insertion in this 
issue and it is particularly requested that the 
names of the Sub-Committeemen be sent in at the 
earliest possible moment, 
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Book Reviews 


Colonial Architecture for Those About 


to Build. By Herbert C. Wise and H. Fer- 
dinand Beidleman. Philadelphia 
1913. 


and London, 


It is evident to those who seek inspiration from 
the only enlightened period of art which this country 
has known, that before very long the march of 
another type of civilization will have obliterated, 
almost entirely, the record of a true and sincere 
craftsmanship. It is very doubtful whether the 
efforts of the Committees on Preservation of His- 
toric Monuments of the American Institute of 
Architects and other similar organizations will be 
able to have properly restored and preserved a 
sufficient number of our Colonial buildings to form 
a comprehensive exhibit for the architectural stu- 
dents of the future. Built mostly in the eighteenth 
century, even those buildings which are not en- 
dangered by the encroachment of urban require- 
ments are in need of complete structural restoration, 
having existed their alloted span and now falling 
rapidly to decay. Perhaps in no better way can a 
proper record be preserved than through the medium 
of carefully illustrated books upon the subject. 

The book above referred to, with its 207 illus- 
trations of excellent examples of Colonial work, must 
convey to the mind of anyone having the least ap- 
preciation of craftsmanship the conviction that 
there once existed in this country an artistic sense 
equal to that which led to the development of any 
of the European styles. As one contemplates today 
the true proportioning of the least of their buildings, 
the refinement of the ornamentation and the logical 
manner in which the proportions of the stone 
“English Georgian” examples, which they sometimes 
followed, were changed when they adopted the 
more convenient material, wood, it is impossible to 
escape the feeling that our forefathers were just a 
trifle more refined in their artistic sense, if less 
strenuous and hurried, than the average mind of 
today. 

It would require many volumes of the size of the 
one under consideration adequately to present the 
many types of Colonial work erected in Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, and New Jersey during the 
eighteenth century, but the examples used are well 
chosen and presented in such a manner as to be of 
great interest to the profession as well as to the 
layman. 

It is to be regretted that plans do not accompany 
some of the photographs, and the student of Colonial 
work in Pennsylvania will miss the splendid farm- 


houses of the Chester, Whitemarsh, and Schuylkill 
Valleys, with their barns and outbuildings, which 
perhaps express more originality than the more 
stately Georgian examples, but the book contains 
so much that is excellent that it will undoubtedly 
be of interest to the architect as well as the layman, 
and it cannot fail to exert an influence upon that 
growing sentiment which is gradually rising to an 
appreciation of the only indigenous architectural 
style which this country has ever developed.—C. 


A. ZEIGLER, (M). 


The Practical Book of Garden Archi- 


tecture. By Phebe Westcott Humphreys. 

J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 1914. 

It would have been well to have omitted the 
word “Practical” from the title of ““The Practical 
Book of Garden Architecture,” as that word implies 
explicitness of directions, accurate, detailed, and 
technical instructions, and, above all, working plans 
and scale drawings. Of scale drawings there are 
none, of technical information too little. 

Plans and photographic views of the same sub- 
jects are so natural a combination that it is strange 
that they are not oftener used in books in gardening. 
Architectural and planting plans, drawn to scale, 
are to a book on gardens what a map Is to a book 
of travel. Without them the reader remains in a 
world of words; his feet do not touch the earth. 

There are chapters on Gates, Paving, Walled 
Gardens, Lakes, Crows’ Nests and Tree Houses, 
Pleaching, Espaliers, Tennis-Courts, Thatched 
Roofs, Well-Houses, and on other subjects, illus- 
trated mainly from gardens in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia. A greater familiarity with modern 
garden work would have resulted in a more inter- 
esting and better proportioned group of illustrations. 

The chapters on Espalier Walls and Trellises, 
Pergolas and Arbors, and Thatched Roofs are well 
written and illustrated. The book, though of pop- 
ular interest, has not enough technical information 
to warrant a place in an architect’s library.— 


Wa trter D. Biair (M). 


Gardens of the Great Mughals. By C. M. 


Villiers Stuart, London, A. & C. Black, New York, 
The Macmillan Company. 


It has been said that there is no commoner 
language than that of those who love gardens. Per- 
haps no better test could be made of the truth of 
that observation than for one of the West to hark to 
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the speech of the gardeners of the East,—for they 
were making gardens in the East long before the 
West had dreamed of the art. And, in the delightful 
company of Mrs. Villiers Stuart, every true gardener 
will respond with glowing pleasure to the beauties of 
the gardens of Persia and India—as some of them 
still are—as most of them once were. 

One will also learn much more than about gar- 
dens, for into the labor of creating flowered plots 
and watery paths and pools their makers were also 
ceaselessly weaving the traditions and the ideals of 
a people to whom symbolism is as the breath of life 
itself. 

The eight parts, or terraces, being taken from the 
Paradise garden of the Koran, were always the ideal 
for the perfect garden; and while the beauties of 
western gardens are embosomed in the flowers, the 
grass, the trees—the soul of an Eastern garden is 
centered in the running water. 

The spring of Omar which “vanished with the 
rose’ was the too brief spring of Persia, when all the 
glory of the flowering season is crowded into the 
space of a few weeks; after which there are no sum- 
mer flowers, save as they bloom in carefully tended 
gardens. It was the need for irrigation which dic- 
tated the whole scheme of the Eastern garden 
inclosures; for to them water is the very life—the 
raison d’étre of the garden itself. 

“The garden at Mahun was fitted to receive even 
such a distinguished guest as the Vakil-ul-Mulk; and, 
since it is one of the famous gardens of Persia, itself 
a land of most famous gardens, it is right that I 
should describe its beauties to you. 

“We Persians, whenever possible, build our gar- 
dens on a gentle slope; and the garden I am describ- 
ing was so constructed that two streams of crystal- 
like water met in front of the building and formed an 
immense lake, on the surface of which numerous 
swans, geese and ducks disported themselves. 

“Below this lake there were seven waterfalls, just 
as there are seven planets; and below these again 
there was a second lake of smaller dimensions, and a 
superb gateway decorated with blue tiles. 

“Perhaps the reader may think that this was all 


but no, not only in the lakes, but also between the 
waterfalls, jets of water spouted up into the air so 
high that the falling spray resembled masses of 
diamonds. And often, when reclining in the beauti- 
ful tiled room, the plash of the jets of water and the 
murmur of the stream hurrying down the terraced 
garden between rose bushes, backed by weeping wil- 
lows, planes, acacias, cypresses, and every other 
description of tree, have moved me strangely; and | 
have wept from pure joy, and then have been lulled 
to sleep by the overpowing sense of beauty and the 
murmur of running water.” Evidently the Persian 
who wrote those lines knew not only how to make 
gardens, but also how to live in them, and—greatest 
of all the arts—how to make others live in them 
centuries after he had passed away. 

One receives a new and profoundly poetic impres- 
sion of the Taj Mahal, and is deeply thankful there- 
for, after the platitudinous praise of returned tour- 
ists and the sentimental gush of aspiring writers, for, 
of all the great creations of East or West, this one is 
the least understood. Perhaps we of the West can 
never quite understand it, although it speaks the 
ever-living language of poets and dreamers. 

Mrs. Villiers Stuart makes an eloquent plea for 
the restoration of some of the older gardens, and 
dwells at length upon the opportunity which lies 
before the planners of the new Delhi government 
buildings. How strange to find that the West is 
dragging down the art of the East, in India as in 
Japan, and to learn that Western influences have 
degraded the modern gardens of India. What is the 
curious quality which leads a nation to surrender 
its traditions for a mess of pottage—must they all 
pass through the same stage? 

The book is well illustrated, although the four 
color plates seem not quite up to the best standards. 
The black-and-white pictures are very interesting, 
although one would like, in some cases, a clearer idea 
than is furnished by the old prints from which the 
illustrations were evidently made; but it is difficult 
to believe that, even with these minor short- 
comings, any lover of gardens could find the text to 


be dry reading.—C. H. W. 
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It is very difficult to do yourself justice in 
the design of a public building and still keep 
within the appropriation, because those who 
determine the appropriation know little about 
building costs. 

If you specify Atlantic Terra Cotta in 
place of stone or in connection with stone, 
the final cutting and crimping to keep the 
cost down will either be obviated entirely or 


very greatly reduced :— 


On account of the economy of Atlantic 
Terra Cotta and the economy of Terra Cotta 


construction. 
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LIST OF CHAPTERS OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, continued 


LouisviLLE CHAPTER, 1908.—President, *Arthur Loomis, 
Todd Building, ‘Louisville, Ky. Secretary, Val. 
Collins, Paul Jones Building, Louisville, Ky. 

Date of Meetings, first Wednesday (except July, August 
and September); annual, January. 

MicuiGAN CHAPTER, 1887.—President, Leon Coquard, 
169 First Street, Detroit, Mich. Secretary, Marcus 
R. Burrowes, 701 Trussed Concrete Building, Detroit, 
Mich. *Arthur H. Scott, 2326 Dime Savings Bank 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 

Date of Meetings, first Tuesday (except July, August and 
September), (Detroit); annual, January. 

MINNESOTA CHAPTER, 1892.—President, Edwin H. Hewitt, 
716 Fourth Avenue, South Minneapolis, Minn. 
Secretary, Edwin H. Brown, 716 Fourth Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. *G. A. Chapman, 320 Audito- 
rium Building, Minneapolis. 

Date of Meetings, when called (Minneapolis); annual, 
October. 

New Jersey CuHaApTer, 1900.—President, George S. 
Drew, State House, Trenton, N. J. Secretary, *Hug 
Roberts, 1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 

Date of Meetings, first Thursday (except July, August 
and September), (Newark). 

New York Cuapter, 1867.—President, Robert D. Kohn, 
56 West 45th Street, New York City. Secret: ary, be “ger- 
ton Swartwout, 244 Fifth Avenue, New York, : 2 
* Laurence F. Peck, 15 East 40th Street, New York. 

Date of Meetings, second Wednesday (except July, 
Aug., and Sept.), (Fine Arts Building); annual, Nov. 

NortH CAROLINA CHAPTER, 1913.—President, *Hill C. 
Linthicum, 703 Jackson Street, Durham,  <. 
Secretary, Williard C. Northup, Winston- Salem, Pi 

Date of Meetings, when and where called; annual, July. 
OrEGON CHAPTER, 1911.—President, Morris H. White- 
house, 809 Wilcox Building, Portland, Ore. Secretary, 
éllis F. Lawrence, Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Portland, Ore. 
Date of Meetings, third Thursday of every month 
(Portland); annual, October. 

PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER, 1869.—President, Milton B. 
fedary, Jr., 130 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Secre tary, *Horace Wells Sellers, 1307 Stephen Girard 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Date of Meetings, every month. 

PittsBURGH CHAPTER, 1891.—President, O. M. Topp, 
Jenkins Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Secretary, Richard 
Hooker, Farmers’ Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
*Joseph I .. Neal, 21514 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Date of Meetings, third Tuesday (except July, August 
and September), annual six weeks before Convention. 

Ruope Istanp CuHapter, 1870.—President, Norman M. 
Isham, 1013 Grosvenor Building, Providence, x & 
Secretary, John Hutchins Cady, 10 Weybosset 
Street, Providence, mB If. *Eleazer B. Homer, 87 
Weybosset Street, Providence, R. I 

Date of Meetings, when called every month (except three 
or four months in summer), Providence; annual, Sept. 

San Francisco CuHapTer, 1881.—President, G. B. Mc- 
Dougall, 235 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 
Cal. Secretary, Sylvain Schnaittacher, First National 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal. *William Mooser, 
Nevada Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal. 

Date of Meetings, third Thursday of every month; 
annual, October. 

SoutH CAROLINA CHAPTER, 1913.—President, Charles C. 
Wilson, 1302 Main Street, Columbia, S. C. Secretary, 
*James D. Benson, 39 Broad Street, Charleston, S. C. 

Date of Meetings, semi-annually at places and - dates 
to be fixed by Executive Committee; annual, July. 


SouTHE RN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER, 1894 Acting President 
A. Martin, 430 Higgins Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal 
Secretary, Fernand Parmentier, Byrne Bldg., Lo 
Angeles, Cal. *A. R. Walker, 1402 Hibernian Bldg. 

Date of Meetings, second Tuesday (except July and 
August), (Los Angeles). 


SOUTHERN PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER, 1909.—President, 
B. F. Willis, 10 West Market Street, York, Pa. Secre- 
tary, M. I. ‘Kast, 222 Market Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
*T. H. Hamilton, 11 N. Market Sq., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Date of Meetings, usually second Monday of May, 
October, December and February (at York, Harris- 
burg or Lancaster); annual, May. 


Sr. Louis Cuapter, 1890.—President, G. F. A. Bruegge- 
man, Third National Bank Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Secretary, Wm. H. Gruen, Chemical Building, St. 
Louis, Mo. *Walter L. Rathman, 1501 Chemical Bldg. 

Date of Meetings, last Tuesday of every month; annual, 
September. 


Texas CuHaprer, 1913.—President, M. R. Sanguinet, 
F. & M. Bank Building, Fort Worth, Texas. Secre- 
tary. *F. E. Giesecke, University of Texas School of 
Architecture, Austin, Texas. 

Date of Meetings, first Friday of May and November, 
unless otherwise arranged by Executive Committee. 


WASHINGTON C HAPTER, 1887.—President,Glenn Brown, 806 

oe N. , Washington, D. C. Secretary, Clarence 

‘ Harding, I 126 Woodward Bldg., Washington, ae: <3. 

a. of Meetings, first Friday of every month; annual, 
February. *Unknown. 


WASHINGTON STATE CHAPTER, 1894.—President, James 
Stephens, 726 New York Block, Seattle, Wash. 
Secretary, *Arthur L. Loveless, 513 Colman Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash. 

Date of Meetings, first Wednesday (except July, August 
and September), (at Seattle, except one spring at 
Tacoma); annual, November. 


Wisconsin CHAPTER, 1911.—President, Alexander C. 
Eschweiler, 720 Goldsmith Building, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Secretary, Henry J. Rotier, 813 Goldsmith 
Building, Milwaukee, Wis. *W. H. Schuchardt, 428 
Jefferson, Street, Milwaukee. 

Date of Meetings, second Tuesday (except July and 
August), (Milwaukee). 

Worcester CHAPTER, 1892.—President, *George H. 

Clemence, 405 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. Secre- 
Lucius W. Briggs, 390 Main Street, Worcester, 


Date of Meetings, every month; annual, January. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE ASSOCIATION. 
Philadelphia Chapter 
Pittsburgh Chapter 
Southern Pennsylvania Chapter 
President, John A. Dempwolf, York, Pa 
Secretary, Edward Leber, York, Pa. 


New York STATE ASSOCIATION. 
Brooklyn Chapter 
Buffalo Chapter 
Central New York Chapter 
New York Chapter 
President, A. L. Brockway, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Secretary, Dwight L. Collins, Brooklyn, i # 
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